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THE SULTAN’S DAUGHTER. 


Lanp of the Orient! where the plumes 

Of Cherubim were first unfurled, 

When man, in Eden’s rosy blooms, 

Walked monarch of the primal world ! 
Land of the brightest gems which e’er 

God’s Angel-Seasons, varying, set, 
Amid the changes of the year, 

In Nature’s glorious coronet— 

Clime of the rose, the bird, the beam— 
The purple sea and azure stream ; 
Clime where a thousand memories throng— 
Of glittering casque—of minstrel song, 
And all which to the grand belong, 
And Beautiful, that Earth has known, 
Through smile and life—through death and groan : 
Realm of the sun! Thy lovely skies 
Seem gates that ope on Paradise— 
The very clouds that float above, 
And for a moment dim the air— 
Are all so full of warmth and love, 

That they outvie the light elsewhere ; 
Clime of the soul! To thee was given 
The sweetest, earliest beam of Heaven, 
And still from those unsullied days, 

The lambent flame of glory plays! 
’Tis playing now o’er Fane and Shrine— 

Despite of Crime which ’round them swells, 
And glances with a hue divine, 

Along the dark-blue Dardanelles. 

Land of the Heart! Oh, never shone 

A brighter beam from Heaven’s blue throne, 
Than sparkles now! The very earth 

Seems drunk with sunshine, flowers and mirth, 
And through her myriad lovely plains, 

The glad, deep rivers bounding roll, 

As if they warmed her swelling veins, 

And thought she owned a living soul. 
The BeauTirut are forth, to gaze 
On sky and sea, where’er the rays, 

Like torches o’er sweet pictures thrown, 
Show Nature’s loveliness alone ! 

She knelt beside the garden-stem, 

And watched its roseate diadem, 

Slowly unfolding every gem! 

The luxuries of palace-hall— 

Where fountains rise as if to mock 
The chrystal rills that murmuring fall 

From many a towering Alpine rock— 
The Koran’s line—the cool Kiosk— 

The Crescent and the hely Mosque 

Were all forgot that hour within ; 

Nor did she feel the shade of sin : 

For this was Nature’s splendid shrine— 
Its incense wreathed from cup divine— 

Its anthem swelled from many a lyre, 

That thrilled beneath the mornings’ fire, 
Like that Egyptian harp of old, 

Whose trembling strings of flashing gold, 
In the grey dawn for ever rolled 

Sweet music, while the minstrel-flame 
Glanced over its entrancing frame. 

And she was lovely! Painters might 
From her dark eyes catch heavenly light— 
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Eyes through whose lustrous, coal-black gloom 
An Eden shoue with all its bloom : 
And in her form there seemed a thought 
Of graceful ease and glory wrought 
To perfectness :—ne’er sculptor brought 
Such majesty from marble yet, 
(Though by an angel-artist taught,) 
As in the Orient’s daughter met. 

But, oh, ’twas not the grace of frame— 
’T was not the snowy hand—the curl 
Which like a dark cloud, trailing, came 

*Round the white forehead of the girl,— 
Adown her neck, whose whiteness shone 
Dazzling, like snow on mountain-throne— 
Not these that charmed you to the spot 

And painted on the startled heart 
An image, which, aye unforgot, 

Could never from the soul depart. 

It was the nameless fire that came 

From those dark orbs in sheets of flame, 
Whene’er she looked around, above 

O’er all, through all—which God has given, 
To wreathe the earth with light and love, 
From his exhaustless wealth of Heaven! 
To her how poor the lamp that flung 

Its ray where Harem-drapery hung, 

To that grand light which blazed afar 
From pensile sphere or colored star! 

And what the jewel’s various fire 

That lit the diadem of sire, 

To morning’s beam, that flashed o'er isle 
Like some glad angel’s holy smile ! 

And what the music which the slave 

At evening in the Palace gave, 

Te those deep anthems rolled from wood 
And mountain-steep and bounding flood, 
When all the spirits of the storm 

Were starting into awful birth 
From cradles, with the lightning warm, 

And rocked by clouds above the earth! 
Nor would she look on these alone :— 

The light that in her spirit dwelt, 

Was over others sweetly thrown, 
And even by the vassal felt. 

If some bright planet sudden threw 

Its splendor round the vaulted Blue— 

If some sweet tone of musie gave 

Its harmony from dancing wave, 

Or if, at morn, another flower 

Had opened in her rosy bower; 

The blaze and tone and fragrance swept 
Not on her pathway lonely, 

For she would ne’er in glory walk 
Like seraph, gladdened only— 

But, oh, it was her joy and pride 

To point them out to all beside, 

And in their pleasure feel a thrill 

Of pleasure more extatic still. 

What was a Princess’ crown to her— 

Nature’s own lovely worshipper ? 

The Goddess that she woo'd had wreathed 
Around her brow, of snowy whiteness, 

A crown o’er which the angels breathed 
Their blessings of undying brightness— 

And this she were, still undefiled, 

The Orient’s lovely, guileless child! 
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Original. 
CARLOTA, THE NUN OF SAN ELISEO 
A TALE OF LOUISIANA. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LAFITTE,’ ‘ CAPT. KYD,’ ‘ QUADROON,’ ETC. 


New York, Dec. 1, 1842. 
My Dear Sir: 

Ow one of those golden afternoons which render the 
month of November in Louisiana delightful above all | 
other seasons in all other lands, I was riding on horse- | 
back through the lower Foubourg of New Orleans, in 
company 
Alfred Soulié, who, in addition to a fine estate and a 


good person, possessed a highly cultivated mind, and is a || 


both enclosed and adorned the patio. 


with an agreeable young Creole gentleman, ] 


N OF SAN ELISEO. 


i neath a verandah, which, continuing round the four sides, 
Most of the rooms 
|| composing the suite which we approached, were shy 
} up, or without windows or doors, but my attention was 
at once attracted to the farthest in the range, by th 
| sight. of an old man with a head white as snow, his once 
! || dignified form bent with care and sorrow, rather than the 
|| weakness of age; his garments squalid; his beard long 
| and untrimmed ; his eye set and rigid, and his count. 
| nance singularly and strongly expressive of misery. He 
was seated upon a low bench beneath a grated windov, 
iw hich he seemed to watch with nervous solicitude. 
Before I could ask M. Soulié for an explanation, m 
attention was suddenly drawn to a female figure tha 
| appeared at the grated window, which, shaded by a deep 
arch, was low, dark and gloomy. Instantly on beholding 


poet of no mean rank. He is, also, a very pleasing prose | us, she cried out with a wild look of joy, and clapping 
writer, though his style and the tone of his mind partakes | her hands— 

strongly of the Germanic hue. His imagination loves to || “Ho, ho! Two husbands! Brave bridegrooms, 
revel in, and his pen to describe, legends and tales be- | father, brave bridegrooms! Mounted and spurred! Ho, 
longing to this dark and extravagant school which, based | for the bridal, ho! I have two brave husbands!” She 


on the wildest theories of a fanciful superstition, had its 


origin, nevertheless, among a profoundly ideal yet singu- | 


Our conversation during dinner || 


larly intellectual people. 


had been upon subjects congenial with his peculiar tone | 


of mind—tales of marvel and of wonder! and in reply to 
an inquiry if he was familiar with any legend or tradition 


of Louisiana? he replied to me by abruptly ordering sad- | 


die horses, and saying— 
“| will ride with you to a spot not far distant, that has 


been the scene of an event, which, although not belonging || 
to supernatural legendrie or spiritual superstition, involves | 


in its singular circumstances sufficient interest for those 
whose minds can receive the healthy nourishment which 
facts often furnish, as if in mockery to the flimsy crea- 
tions of fiction.” 

After riding a short distance down the street, into 
which we turned from the house, we entered the Rue 
Ursuline, and passed along beneath the grey walls of the 
old and now tenantless convent. Not far beyond the 
convent grounds, we stopped in the front of a large, 


ancient-looking mansion, erected in the pompous days of | tered with jewels. 


Spanish power. 


then looked at us steadily for an instant, with the mos 
singular intensity of penetration in her gaze ; then shaking 
her head, and ringing her hands sadly together, she added 
in a tone of disappointment— 





| “No, no! it is not Estavan! it is not my bridegroom, 

\| father!” 

| “No, no, it is not Estavan, daughter,” repeated te 

| old man with a cold laugh, which chilled my blood. 

| “What means this?” I asked of M. Soulé, astonished 
| at what I beheld. 

“Observe now closely what you see, and you shal 


learn by-and-by,” he answered in a low tone. 








vivid 
face. 








| I then turned to observe the woman, whose appearanct g 


| was the most striking I had ever beheld. 


long black loose hair that reached nearly to her feet 


Her person was singularly elegant, and her manne J 


| graceful and easy. 


Her hands, as she clasped then 


| togethe r, were symmetrical and delicate—indicative ¢ 


| birth and blood not to be mistaken—and the fingers gli 


pilasters and curved work, and its battlements had been \ white and brilliant, and such eyes as she rested upon & 


adorned with huge stone urns, most of which had now 


fallen. The whole edifice was ruinous and neglected ; | 
grass grew from its window sills, and one leaf of the light of the mind was shattered, and it blazed forth ® a 
She was the | 


spacious and heavily arched gateway was broken down, 


were never matched for depth, brightness and glory ¢ | 


| expression. 


The shade with which Reason tempers tl 


that full splendor so painful to look upon. 


and lay flat upor the stone pavement of the vaulted pas- | splendid wreck of perhaps the handsomest woman of he 


sage which led into the petio or inner court. Over the 


times. That she was of Spanish birth and parentagt 


gateway was a stone shield, on which were sculptured | was plain, by the lofty style of her Castilian features, ! 


the arms of the house. 


time could not erase. 

‘*This is the building to which I alluded,” said M. 
Soulié. 
pass to the other side of the ruined fountain of the patio, | 
you will discover the object of my visit here.”’ 


We entered on horseback beneath the crumbling arch | I a mourning veil. 


Yet in its ruinous state, the | the naturally proud carriage of her finely shaped hesé 
dwelling wore an air of grandeur and family pride that | Her dress was as singular as her appearance. She wor | 


a pure white robe, bound beneath the besom by an 


| broide red cénta, and a necklace of magnificent peer j 
“ Let us ride through the portal, and if you will || adorned her neck ; while about her temples was ent 
a wreath of bridal flowers, in striking contrast with b* © 


! unloosed coal black hair that covered her snow robe, | 


Her features were beautifully regular, — 
It was profusely ornamented with | and a finer mouth and chin I never saw. 


Her teeth wer } 


Whatever was her strange histor! — 


of the portecocher, and riding across the shattered pave- | felt that naturally fierce and ungeverned passion bot 


ment of the inner court, came to a range of rooms be- | made her as T saw her, for never was depth of passion # r 
i 


She was about | 
‘thirty-eight years of age, with a dark complexion, ai 7 
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’ . ’ 
vividly pourtrayed in the lovely lineaments of a woman’s 


yt you made your observations, monsieur ?”’ said 
M. Soulié, tightening his reins, and slightly pressing the 
sides of his horse with his spurs. 

“Yes, but am more and more involved in mystery by 
what I have seen.” 

“Let us now ride. If you will dine with me the day 
after to-morrow, I will gratify your curiosity by opening 
to you the meaning of this extraordinary scene you have 
now witnessed.” 

I looked once more to get a parting glance of the 
singular female whose appearance and aspect strangely 


and impressively conveyed to my mind the idea of a | 


fallen, but still beautiful angel, “ chained in darkness unto 
the Great Day.” She left the window as I did so, dart- 
ing a piercing glance of murderous hate towards us; and 
the old man had never looked up or taken any notice of 
us. Sowe rode out of the court, and with the reluctance 
of ungratified curiosity, I left them to their singular soli- 
tude and mysterious companionship. 

The following day I called at the hospitable mansion 


_ of M. Soulié, and found left for me a note, apologizing 
_ for his unexpected absence by a sudden summons to his 


plantation on the coast ; but directing me to a spot in his 
library where he had left a narrative of the subject that 
had so recently engaged our attention, which he had 
amused himself after returning home, by writing out for 
me; desiring me, if it pleased me to accept of it, and 


' make such use of it as I pleased. I have therefore lite- 


rally translated it, and, at your request, my dear Snow- 
den, send it for publication in your valuable magazine. 
With friendly consideration 
I am very truly Yours, 
THE AUTHOR OF “LAFITTE.” 
William W. Snowden, Esq. 





Dox Berrran Garcia and Don Fabrian 
Isla, were two young men, both born in old 
Castile, and both descended from the noblest 
and most ancient families of the kingdom. Both 
arrived at the age of manhood about the same 


j time, and being very confidential and close 


triends, they resolved one day, each being the 
sole living representative of his family, to quit 
Spain for the new world, and improve their for- 
tunes, which had been much straitened by a long 
series of mortgages upon their paternal estates. 
After settling up their affairs there, and leaving 
their patrimonies in the hands of faithful stew- 
ards, they set sail for Cadiz, ina ship bound for 
the then Spanish domain of Louisiana. On 
their arrival in New Orleans, they began to con- 
sider how they should invest their money, which 
amounted to about ten thousand pesas each, in 
such a way as to make it yield them great 
returns. Don Beltran had a fancy for com- 


merce, and decided that he would become a 
merchant 
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| friend, Don Fabian, to induce him also to em- 
| bark his money in commerce, which, at that 
| period, promised such rich increase to the wealth 
of those who engaged in it. But Don Fabian 
was of a less active and ambitious temper than 
Don Beltran, and being of a quiet and somewhat 
pastoral turn, he resolved that he would leave 
the city, and seek those riches in the fertile re- 
| gions of upper Louisiana, in the pursuits of agri- 
culture, which his friend preferred striving for 
amid the noise and struggle of a busy mart. As 
| both, therefore, though bosom friends and com- 
panions from childhood, were of different tem- 
pers and tastes, and as neither could persuade 
the other to abandon his scheme, and share in 
his own, they affectionately embraced each other, 
and parted; Don Beltran te engage in the eager 
pursuits of commerce, Don Fabian to pursue the 
rural and pleasing occupation of agriculture. 
Leaving the latter for the present, to fulfil his 
intentions, we will remain with Don Beltran, and 
see how he gets along. He was now twenty-four 
years of age, being one year older than his friend; 
and handsome in person, and of agreeable address, 
he was not long in captivating the regards of 
some of the most beautiful women in the city ; 
and having a great love for social pleasures, he 
easily found time from his pursuits to seek that 
enjoyment which cultivated society always affords 
to ingenious minds. Among the ladies that ar- 
rested his attention, after he had been two years 
settled there, were two cousins, with but two 
years difference in their ages; Dofia Engracia, 
the elder, being twenty, and Dofia Gertrudis, the 
younger, eighteen. They were both remarkable 
for their beauty and agreeable vivacity, and Don 
Beltran seeing them often, and being of a sus- 
ceptible temper, became equally enamored of 
both of them; which, if he would love either, 
will not appear so extraordinary, when it is told 
that their resemblance to each other was as great 
as if they had been twin sisters. They, in their 
turn, were both in love with him, and so well they 
carried it in their looks and port, when he was 
by, it were an acute observer to decide which 
of them most loved Don Beltran in return. Don 
Beltran felt that he could not be at the same 
time the husband of both of them, and was in a 
strait how to choose between them, for he must 
needs have one of them to wife, when he learned 
that Engracia was born out of wedlock, and that 
she had in her veins a taint of Moorish blood. 
This at once decided the difficulty in his mind, 








» and used many arguments with his! emper than her cousin. But he was still ena- 


| and determined him to make Gertrudis his wife ; 


who, he could not but confess, was of a sweeter 
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mored with Dofia Engracia, who was not only || he resolved, before this should be followed by, 


very lovely, but who, he was well assured, loved 


him with all the passion of her ardent feelings. || 


change of the children, now easier to be effected, 


or by the death of one of them, to remove the 


Although in his mercantile affairs Don Beltran || cause of his constant alarm, and, as he believed, 


was most conscientious and upright, in those 
which affected the heart he did not feel himself 
bound by any laws of honor. He was of free 


| the murderess of his wife. 
| her before the Alcalde, and had her brought t» 
| trial, when, to his surprize, there were forthcon- 


He therefore accuse; 


and licentious principles, and felt no hesitation | ing witnesses, whose testimony convicted her, 


in gratifying all his desires of pleasure, however 


jand she was executed. This was five years afte 


widely they might range over the broad sea of |) Don Beltran’s marriage, and when the children 


sensuality. He, therefore, not wishing to lose 
either of his loves, resolved while he made Ger- 
trudis his wife, to make Engracia his mistress. 


His art and tact taught him first to effect the | 


latter object, which, aided by her deep and un- 
reined passion for him, and his apparent prefe- 
rence of her over her rival cousin, he was not 
long in bringing to pass. This result was no 
sooner brought about as he wished, than he 
made an offer of marriage to Gertrudis, and she 
shortly became his wife. This event, which 
Dofia Engracia, happy in her illicit love, had not 
dreamed of, had no sooner taken place, than 
hatred and revenge towards both, filled her soul. | 


She did not let Don Beltran discover her feel- | 


| were four years of age. 

| This dangerous woman being removed, he 
| now took precautions to prevent an exchange oj 
ithe children, which he, himself, could, with dif. 
ficulty, distinguish apart. To this end, stifling 
all the paternal feelings which a natural father 
! may be supposed to have, as well as suppressing 
if emotions of humanity, he gave the lovely 
infant into the hands of a confidential servant, 
| with instructions to destroy it. The slave bor 
| it to the river, into which he had bade him cas 
lie; but arrested by the child’s sweet smile, ani 
| its extraordinary beauty, he hesitated to destroy 
it as Don Beltran, his master, had commanded 
him. While he was thus vascillating betwee 








ings, but patiently waited the time for consum- || obedience to his master, and the whispering 


mating her vengeance. Thus a year passed by, 
and both the mistress and the wife had nearly 


about the same time, presented Don Beltran | 


witha daughter. ‘This event, the anticipation of 
which had probably suspended her revenge, gave 
it a direction. Yet she delayed it three years, 
each morning and evening brooding over it in the 
silent recesses of her heart. By degrees, moul- 


ded and modified by a mother’s feelings, it had | 
nimbly ran and placed the child beside the sleep — 
ii ing padre, hurriedly wrapped it in his robe, bait 


assumed the aspect of ambition. The children, 
she saw with secret delight, were so much alike, 
that if once changed, no eye but a mother’s could |) 
single out its own offspring. Daily she watched 
the growth of the two children. The least 
change in the other, as by a scar or a bruise, she 
copied and imitated upon her own. 


wonderful resemblance between the two children, | 
and fearing, from his knowledge of Don Engra- | 


cia’s character, as well as his consciousness of | 


the wrong she had received by his union with | 
her cousin, he feared she might at some unguar- 
ded moment substitute her own for the legiti- | 
mate child, and thus secure to it the inheritance 
of his rapidly increasing wealth. The more he 
thought of it, the more it troubled his mind, and, 
at length, Gertrudis, his wife, being taken sud- 
denly ill, and dying in great agony, he suspected 
Engracia of poisoning her; but being unable to 
prove it, though fully convinced of her agency, 


pleadings of humanity, he discovered a hacier- 
da’s lugger lying near, with its sails up, as i 
ready to depart up the river. On its little deck 
lay a monk fast asleep, and a 





while he obeyed his master by removing it from 
his sight; and without any further thought, he 





it lie quiet, and then hastened on shore. Hert, 
| from an unseen spot, he saw the sailors get 0 


\board, and the lugger stand up the river; aul 7 
| when, at length, it disappeared around a point, — 
Don Bel- | 
tran discovered this, and was troubled by the | 


he could see that the padre had not awakened. 
nor was the child discovered. Praying that! 
‘might be protected, but kept for ever out of the 
way of his master, whose vengeance he feared 
|the slave returned, and reported to him its de 
| struetion according to his command. 

Don Beltran was gratified, and, rewarding b* 
servant, gave all his attention and care to b® 
| daughter, whom he called Carlota, which nam 














her purpose of exchanging them. 


short distance be- 4 
‘Ptah he saw the crew advancing with merchan- © 
dize to put on board. ‘The idea instantly occur ~ 
/red to him, to give the child a chance for its life, 


or 


|Dona Engracia had also perversely given he 
own child, contrary to the wishes of the di* 
pleased Don Beltran, who herein, as both 
children answered ‘readily to the same nam ~ 
had seen with what little trouble she might effet’ | 
Don Beltr® | 
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now grew rich, and became Alcalde of the city, 1 The men also professed ignorance, and all were 
and the highest grandee of the province. Carlota, || now filled with surprise. The child waked, and 
his daughter, whom, for distinction, we will call || smiling up into father Benito’s face, warmed his 
Carlota Gertrudis, grew up beautiful, sweet | heart towards it as he was contemplating how he 
tempered, and rich in all those charms of mind || should dispose of it, and he resolved to take it 
and person that render woman enchanting. Her | with him and place it in the convent, which was 
character was yielding and gentle, which, added near San Eliseo, till its parents or parentage 
to a refined mind and affectionate heart, and ] should be discovéred ; which he was now too far 
wonderous beauty, made Don Beltran proud of) from the city to go back to ascertain. So the 
her, as well he might be. Thus she grew up to | beautiful black-eyed child, which said its name 
the age of seventeen, when he thought it was || was ‘* Carlota,” and that its mother was dead, 
time to look round for a husband for her, but as || was kept on board the pet of all, and particular 
he had already made up his mind whom he | favorite of padre Benito. On his arrival at San 
wished to have for his son-in-law, it was no very || Eliseo he fulfilled his intention by placing it with 
difficult matter for him to decide, provided the the Lady Superior, and sending a messenger to 
maiden’s wishes chimed with his own. But this) the city to ascertain if any inquiries had been 
subject belongs to a maturer part of the story ;|| made after such a child. But as he heard of 
let us meanwhile follow the fate of the little | none missing, and so reported on his return, father 
Carlota Engracia, whom we left under the good || Benito, notwithstanding some whispered slanders 
monk’s gown. Padre Benito had come to the || that implied he knew more about it than he would 
city on an ecclesiastical menage to the Vicar'|| tell, resolved to have it baptised and stand god- 


' General from the parish of San Eliseo, on a/|j father to it. 


tributary stream up the Mississippi, a hundred|| The little Carlota Engracia now became a 
miles in the interior. He*had taken passage on} daughter of the church, under the patronage of 
the lugger belonging to the estate adjoining his | the Superior, and tuition of father Benito, grew 


) parish, and coming on board too early, had lain |) up to the age of seventeen, one of the most 


himself down to sleep till the time of starting. ! beautiful maidens the convent’s walls had ever 
The sailors, with becoming reverence for the | contained. She was, however, of a bold impetu- 
worthy padre, would not disturb him, and so he || ous spirit, impatient of restraint, and the creature 
slept until the lugger had left the city three leagues | of strong and fierce passion, which at times would 
behind. Carlota, who from the first had been too | exhibit themselves in the most terrific aspects. 
frightened to stir from where the slave had placed || These outbursts of strong and deep feeling were 
her, also soon fell asleep. Padre Benito waked | transient and unfrequent; but they afforded a 
after a three hours’ nap, and if he was surprised key to her character. At such times her dark 
as well as pleased to find himself far brought on|| eyes would blaze with the intense light of the 
his voyage, he was no less surprised and as-|| passions, and her whole breathing form become 
tounded at discovering, on attempting to rise, a) singularly energetic with expression: while her 
sweet little child four years old asleep under the | face, ever beautiful, would wear a wild and dark 


folds of his gown. | aspect such as, it would seem, no mortal spirit 
‘* Madre de dios!” exclaimed the good monk, || could give to a mortal countenance. Yet Carlota 
crossing himself. | was generous, kind and noble, returning affection 
“Valgame dios!” responded the equally as-| with warmth, and with a heart overrunning with 
tonished captain. | gratitude. What has been said of her was the 
“ El diable!” echoed the crew. bad part of her character, which in all mankind 





The perplexed father Benito again crossed | is more or less mixed with good; but her’s was 
himself and muttered a pater nostre ; the little | strengthened by the fiery energy of the Moorish 
fat captain shook his black head and winked} blood, which she inherited from her mother. 
significantly to his three sailors, who exchanged Father Benito would often gaze upon her dark 
hot very reverent glances at the poor padre’s ,and glorious beauty, after she had arrived at 
expense, | maidenhood, and wonder in .his simpliicty how 

“Some enemy hath done this,” said the poor | evil could dwell with so much loveliness ; marvel 
monk after a few moments silence. | where, within the folds of the golden smile, could 

“Nay, know you not, holy father, whence it | lurk the iron frown that would, at times, suddenly 
came!” asked the little captain. | take its place. But father Benito was a monk, 

“ As true as the Virgin Mary reigns in Heaven,” || and knew very little of the beautiful sex he 
he answered honestly, * know I nothing of it.” po Bee upon., 
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It is not generally known that in the north- | “his cattle were numbered by thousands, his horse , 


western portion of Louisiana spreads a fertile and | by tens of thousands, and his flocks of sheep 
pleasant region for many a wide league. It is| whitened the plain that surrounded his stately 
watered by meandering rivers, whose banks are | “haci a. Peace and prosperity blessed him 
beautified by open groves and meadows, covered | ‘and hé was a happy man; not so much becanw 
with vast herds. Its verdant undulating plains | he was rich and abounded in goods and houses 
were once interspersed with pleasant aldeas or | and lands, but because he feared God and love 
villages; transparent lakes abounded, covered | his neighbor, kept his conscience pure, ané 
with wild fowl; and the numerous stone haci- | enjoyed the fruits of a benevolent heart. Lik: 
endas of wealthy agriculturists, were everywhere | Don Beltran, he had taken a wife the first yew 
seen; while here and there appeared the towers | of his arrival at “* Buen Paradisio,” who presente 
of a convent or church, situated around the | him with one son. This boy advanced towanis 
loveliest scenery of natural lawn and grove on the manhood inheriting all his father’s virtues, ani 
earth! | head and heart. He was Don Fabian’s idol, ani 
This lovely region called by the early Spaniards | though loved by him with all the fond pride with 
“* El buen paradisio,” was settled by a simple | which a father regards his only son destined to 
pastoral people, more than a century and a half | inherit wealth, he was not spoiled by his affection 
ago; and while all the rest of the province of | but grew up to the age of twenty with a sensible 
Louisiana, except immediately in the vicinity of || head, an honest heart, and uncorrupt principles 
New Orleans, remained a wilderness, this buen || He was handsome in his person; modest in his 
paradisio presented all the pleasing features of a \behavior; of a frank, ingenuous temper, ani 
peaceful, thriving, religious, and well regulated | brave and courteous as became a gentleman. 
population; without any government but the | One morning when Estavan had completed bis 
parental rule of the church. We are now speak- | nineteenth year, his father, the good Don Fabian, 
ing of the past! A change has come over the called him to his side and thus addressed him= 
fair region. Avarice has taken the place of | “ Myson! You are acquainted with my histon 
domestic independence, and infidelity that of | and that of your family. You have learned from 
religion. The villages and churches are in ruins; | me that my friend Don Beltran, whose letters t 
the pure Spanish population has become mon- | me you have often heard me read, and myseli 
grel, and the only signs of the former happy |on obtaining our patrimonies, found them % 
condition of things is the convent of the Sacred | much encumbered by the extravagances of out 
Heart, near the ruined village of San Eliseo. fathers, that without some means to increase ow 
This convent was, and still is at this day, the | incomes, we should be unable to live in th 
abode of an Ursuline sisterhood, and stands on | style which our birth and condition required 0 
the banks of a pleasant river half concealed in a| us. We therefore decided to seek in other lands 
grove of sycamores; while green meadows, and | the fortune which we had not inherited. We 
boundless prairies, dotted with clumps of fragrant | sought this province, and Don Beltran engaged 
forest trees, and mirrored with miniature lakes in commerce, while I entered in the more 
as clear as crystal, roll away towards the hori- congenial pursuit of agriculture and keeping 
zon. A horse-road, at the time of our story, led herds. Don Beltran, who writes me thrice * 
along the river-side from the village, past the year, and I him as often, has grown rich, and | 
convent, in which was seen an occasional pas- have also been blessed beyond my hopes 
senger riding on a mule; while pirogues and | wishes. It is his wish as well as mine to revisi 
luggers passed now and then by, on the river, the Spain once more; but, alas! she is the scene o 
oarsmen keeping time to a harmonious song ; and a sanguinary revolution, and the party which ¥¢ 


troops of horses and herds of cattle grazed inthe are known to favor, is proscribed by the ne¥ 4 
dales, or scoured the plain with the noise of con- | usurping power. We have both ceased to look 


tinuous thunder. forward to a return, and only hope to be restored 


- 


It was to this fair region, and twenty leagues | again to our native land and estates through ow 7 


above the convent, that Don Fabian Isla repaired | children. Don Beltran has a daughter two yea® 


after parting with his friend Don Beltran. He | your junior. He has lately written to me, and 


selected a domain embracing many square leagues | desires that the friendship so long existing b& 7” 


fertile and well-watered, planted by the tasteful | tween us may be cemented and perpetuated by 
hand of nature, with groves; varied by undula- | the union of our children. It is my Wi 
tions, and beautified by lakes, In a few years | therefore, my son, that you prepare yourself 
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visit Don Beltran, and pay suit to his daughter, 
to whom report, as well as her father’s letter, | 
gives great charms both of mind and person. | 

Young Don Estavan bowed low as Don Fabian | 


| 
\| 


ended; and always accustomed to yield his own | 
} will to that of his father, whom he greatly loved | 
and honored, he expressed himself ready to | 


comply with his wishes. This the young man | 


was the more willing and ready to do, inasmuch ! 
as his heart was perfectly maiden free; and, | 
furthermore, from the accounts of her which he | 
had read in Don Beltran’s letters to his father, he | 
had already in his mind anticipated his father’s | 
commands, by determining to ask his leave when | 
he should become of age, to pay his cousin 
Carlota a visit, according to the Castilian custom, 
as a formal suitor for her hand, provided her | 


' beauty and worth should prove such as he had | 
] 


| pictured her to himself. 
Early one bright sunny morning of the ensuing | 
week, Don Estavan rode from his father’s door | 
with his tears upon his cheek, and his blessing | 
‘upon his head. Attended by two servants, | 
mounted on mules covered with costly trappings, | 
himself gaily dressed in a scarlet ponto, with a | 
_sword and silver spurs, astride a fiery and. 
_ beautiful horse, he took the road along the banks 
of the river, in the direction of the city from 
which, at the outset, he was distant an hundred 
miles. 


The sun was about half an hour high, the | 





evening of the same day, when the good Dofia | 
Dorotea, the Lady Superior of the convent near | 
the village of San Eliséo, sallied forth, as her | 
custom was, to walk along the banks of the river | 
at the head of her flock of nuns. They had got 
half way between the convent gate and the river, 
the distance between them being a quarter of a 
mile, when Dofia Dorotea and all her nuns, to 
her and their consternation, discovered them- | 
selves in what might be very properly called a\ 
dilemma, viz: a small squadron of wild horses 

vere on one side of their path; a herd of cattle 

had come up behind them; a deep pond was on | 
the other side, and a young cavalier, bravely | 


i 


mounted, followed by two servants, was turning | 


into the road directly in front! Now it was a. 
canon of the convent, and of Dofia Dorotea in par- 
ticular, that no nun should gonearaman. The 
perplexed Dofia Dorotea saw at a glance the pecu- 
liarity of her position, and puzzled her slow brains | 
} © 20 purpose to know how she should get her 
nuns out of the ambuscade that the “ gentleman | 
with the hoof” seemed to have laid especially for | 
their temptation and ruin. ‘T'o retreat was to fall | 





b 
Ck upon the horns of the cattle! to turn to the 


right was still worse, for the wild horses stood in 
the way, pawing and snorting the air! to advance 
was to incur, in holy Dofia Dorotea’s opinion, the 
worst danger of all; for the young Don Estavan 
was drawn up directly in the path, gazing upon 
the fair flock she led with mingled wonder and 
admiration. And in this perplexity she gathered 
her nuns close around her, and there they stood 
huddled together, looking at the young cavalier 
as the point from which the greatest danger of 
the three menaced them. 

Don Estavan smiled and lifted his flapping 
sombrero and, as if appreciating their difficulty, 
spurred his horse round between them and the 
wild horses, and left the path free. At this act 
of civility Dofia Dorotea’s mind felt relieved of 
an exceedingly great weight, and marshalling her 
fair company, she proceeded on her way. Don 
Estavan kept his post until all had passed him, 
each of them glancing back a bright eye over her 
shoulder, and he then diverged a little from the 
way and pursued his journey by a path close by 
the water-side. He had not rode far when his 
attention was attracted by a long narrow pirogue 
containing seven half-naked, dark-looking men, 
shoot out from a bayou on the opposite side of 
the river, and pull swiftly across to the banks 
along which he was riding. At the same time 
he saw these he heard shrieks of alarm from the 


jother path, and saw nuns flying towards the 


convent. A second glance at the pirogue told 
him they were a party of the river picarones, who 
skilfully eluding pursuit had long infested the 
river, robbing merchant boats, and often com- 
mitting depredations upon the land. Estavam 
saw that they had pistols in their belts, and 
carried short swords in their hands. Their 


| costume consisted of shert white calzones, rolled 


up to the thighs, leaving the legs bare; blue or 
red shirts, and woollen caps. Their object he 
could not devise, but from the terror of the nuns, 
and the shrieks of Dofia Dorotea, whom they left 
far in the rear to take care of herself, he imagined 
they contemplated a seeond Sabian abduction. 
But whether it was the nuns or himself they had 
in view, he felt himself called upon to act. 

*“ Vamos, muchaclos!” he cried to his two 
servants, drawing at the same time his sword 
from its sheath, and leosening his pistols in his 
girdle; “let us ride to the protection of the 
females. We are three good men to seven 
rogues, and will easily give a good account of 
them.” 

His servants drew their machétes and made 
ready their pistols. In the meanwhile the 
pirogue kept on her way undeviatingly, like am 
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arrow, and struck the bank a few yards lower | scandal to the church, and his blood would be oy : 
down than where Don Estavan and his servants! my head. If he be let in and mischief busy her 
were riding. The young man instantly put his tongue about it, scandal will also come of it—for, @ jehe 





horse forward to reach the path in which the | never since I was born saw I other man than, -_~ 
nuns were fleeing, and soon got between eis holy monk inside of a convent.” Don 
and the pirates, who, not yet perceiving Don| While she was thus vexing her holy mind, the serva 
Estavan for the trees, immediately left their) affrighted muleteer continued to implore x. ) with 
boat in pursuit of the Dofia Dorotia’s flying | mittance. > chest 
flock. | “Let him in, good Dofia Dorotia,” said -_ 

Don Estavan and his two men, not a little beautiful, black-eyed nun, coming near her; “be S conve 
surprised them by appearing so suddenly in their) is already wounded, and hath ventured his life in cool 
path with such plain demonstrations of disputing | the convent’s defence! If I were Superior, | _ bathe 
the way with them; but accustomed to conflict | would not only let him in, but go forth and see jf ) On 
they set upon him without delay. Don Estavan | the brave and handsome young cavalier lie not ir but o 
soon gave a good account of two of them, and | his wounds and hath need of our aid!” , open 
his servants fought well, giving and taking many|| “ You speak boldly, nun Carlota, and wisdom "| lievec 
broad wounds. At length, after wounding a) hath spoken by your mouth,” answered the w.- had ¢ 
third, Don Estavan was desperately wounded in | happy Dofia Dorotia. “ Let you him in, I wil 7 Fa 
the side with a pistol ball, and losing his seat, he } not!” and ai 
fell from his saddle to the ground. One of his|| The spirited nun did not require to be twice laid h 





servants who was but a lad of seventeen, sprung | bidden, but with bold and generous haste undid 
from his mule and stood over him to defend him;) the bolts and admitted the bleeding muleteer vant e 
but after bravely battling it awhile, he was slain | within the sacred precincts of the nunnery; an = 
on his master’s body. The other servant seeing | alighting with difficulty from his horse he wa walls | 
him fall, and his master lying apparently dead | permitted to lie down upon a pile of straw in one 
beneath him, fled on his mule. The picarones | corner of the court. 

who remained alive, three in number, now) ‘Shut the gates, nun Carlota,” said Doiz 


stripped the body of the servant, and while two| Dorotia quickly to Carlota, who was looking 


‘ 
a 


were robbing Don Estavan of jewels and money, anxiously in the direction of the path to the 7 Nev 
the third was removing his plated bridle and) river. ' As 
saddle from his horse. They were about to) ‘Nay, good mother, I would know the fate 0 With 
plunder the baggage of the mule, when hearing! the brave cavalier! Look! there goes tht — T 
the convent bell ringing vespers; they took it) pirogue back again to the other side! I will g 7) ‘Twa 
for an alarm to rouse the neighboring village, | and see if he need not our assistance. It were? Su 
and gathering up their plunder, with what haste) cruelty to leave him there all night, perhaps ruth 
they could, they precipitately fled to their boat, | conscious but helpless.” 4 Ww 
and put off for the other side of the river. In|} “ You will be carried off,” cried Dofia Dorota. 7] Hopi 
the meanwhile, Dofia Dorotia and her nuns,| ‘* No,no,come in! Some of the picarones may Fin 
succeded in reaching the shelter of the convent, | be there !” — 


. . . . . a 
and barring the gates, they felt themselves| “ Nay, I will go,” answered Carlota, decidedly: "7 
secure. They had hardly got the bars down, | ‘and if he is only wounded, I will get some ¢ 79 Pour 
however, before Don Estavan’s servant came | the fishermen from the village to bear him inte — 


riding up in great fear, and implored admittance | the convent. Old nun Teresa is a good doctor | ~ or 
in the name of the blessed Virgin, saying his| and father Benito, whom we will send to Sa 7 | 
master and his fellow servant were killed, and Eliseo for, is skilled in surgery.” And t 
unless they gave him shelter he should surely|| Before the Lady Superior could interpose 7 — 
be slain, also by “los diablos infiernos,” as he) prevent her, the impulsive girl had left the ga B we 
essmed thom. and flown in the direction of the late scene 

Dofia Dorotia was humane, and she was also \ contest. In her way, and not far from the com” But d 
prudent! She was at a loss what to do. The vent walls, stood a few fishermen’s lodges, tht Pen 
dilemma was almost a paralell with that on the! occupants of whom, alarmed by the firing, We | “he 
outer side of the gates, when she was between | standing in a group about the doors. To them “a 


the horses, the lake, the cavalier and the cattle! | she called, and three of the men, taking up what | 
“ Surely, | have need of more wisdom than my | weapons were at hand, followed her to the spo’ Usher 

poor brain hath,” she said, sighingly. “ If the | Here she beheld a scene that made her shudder : 

poor man be slain at the convent gate, it were a but inspired by the sympathies of humanity; * |_ 
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well as bya deep and romantic interest which she 
had taken in the handsome youth when she first 
beheld him seated on his horse in the pathway, she 
advanced across the ensanguined ground to where 
- Don Estavan lay beneath the body of his faithful 
® servant. 
with joy saw, by the heaving of the young man’s 
chest, that he was alive. She instantly bade the 
men lift him and bare him tenderly towards the 
convent, while she ran to the river, and bringing 
cool water in one of the muleteer’s canteens, 
bathed his temples with it as he was borne along. 


On arriving at the gate, Corlota found it closed; | 


but on spiritedly demanding admittance, it was 


opened to her by poor Dofia Dorotia, who be- | 


_ lieved, in her simple heart, that all mortal troubles 
had come upon her that day. 


laid him upon a cot in a vacant cell near the gate ; 
though first consecrating both him and his ser- 


The fishermen removed it, and Corlota | 


| 


Original. 
THE UNLUCKY MISTAKE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“T'll say as they say.”.—Comedy of Errors. 











Mrs. Sincxair, though amiable and handsome, 
remained single ‘till she was nearly forty, when 
she received and accepted an offer of marriage 
from Mr. Sinclair, a bachelor of about her own 
age. Soon afterwards, she unexpectedly came 
into possession of a large property, bequeathed 
by a distant relative. This good fortune was 
speedily followed by a severe affliction. Her 
husband, in every respect an estimable man, was 
taken suddenly ill and died. Having no near 
relations of her own, and those distant being 
already sufficiently affluent, she came to the 


; Father Benito probed the young man’s wounds, || determination to adopt one of the nieces of her 


and aided by Nun Teresa, bound them up, and | 


late husband, should either of them please her. 


| She had as yet seen none of his relatives, all of 


vant ere the pious Dofia Dorotia would give her | 
| half brother, whose name was Harden, which 


‘consent that they should remain within the four 
walls of the convent. 
END OF PART I. 








Original. 


As when self-exiled to the shores of Greece, 
With vexing cares conspiring to retard 
Thy noble efforts for the slave’s release ! 


‘Twas not the poet, but the patriot man, 

Strong in himself, when other aids were gone, 
Patient in toil, and foremost in the van, 

Waiting a glimpse of Liberty’s young dawn ! 


Hoping, when others bowed unto despair, 
Firm, when a nation quivered to its base, 
Loosing the captive with a generous care, 
Quelling the passions of a savage race! 
Pouring thy wealth like rain upon the land, 
Statesman and Soldier! Glorious were thy deeds! 
One with Bozzaris and his gallant band 
Whose names grow brighter as their day recedes ! 


And thy last offering, Byron, was thy life, 
Leaving whole nations mourners at thy duom! 
Not from a bloody field of sanguine strife 
Wert thou removed to fill a hallowed tomb! 


But death o’ertook thee in thy bright career, 
On Missolonghi’s not inglorious plain ! 
England hath claimed thy dust, when but a tear, 
An epitaph, a tomb, for thee remain ! 


How doth thy title paie before the name 

Thou hast so richly earned on History's page! 

Unheard by thee, the trumpet-tongue of fame 
Shall keep thy memory bright from age to age. 

Boston, Mass. uw. J. Ww. 


° 


| relative to his family. 


them residing in distant towns. She had, how- 
ever, heard him express a great regard for his 


made her desirous to obtain some information 
As she was revolving the 


| subject in her mind, she recollected that Mr. 


| Sinclair had told her that a poor widow by the 


name of Mansfield, who procured a livelihood by 
| sewing, was a sister to Mr. Harden’s first wife, 


‘and on her she resolved to cail in the hope of 





obtaining the information she desired. She put 
on her bonnet and shawl, and a few minutes’ walk 
brought her to the door of Mrs. Mansfield’s 
‘humble dwelling. The widow answered her 
/knock and conducted her into a small but neat 
apartment. 
f. I am afraid,” said Mrs. Mansfield, in answer 
| to Mrs. Sinclair’s inquiries, * that I can give you 
| no satisfactory information concerning them. My 
| sister, who was Mr. Harden’s first wife, died in a 
| little more than a year after her marriage, leaving 
| an infant daughter a few weeks old, and I have 
| never visited them since. His second wife has 
| likewise a daughter, but as to the merits of either 
| I am wholly in the dark.” 
| At this moment a little girl belonging to a 


family that occupied a part of the same house, 
| entered with a letter in her hand. 
| J] have just been to the Post-office for Mrs. 


| Norris,” said she, “ and the Post-master asked 


/me to bring this letter to you. He said the 
postage was paid.” 

| “This must be from one of the Hardens,” said 

_Mrs. Mansfield, “by the Post-mark. After 

neglecting me eighteen years, I don’t know why 


they should notice me now.” 
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“T hope it is from one of the young ladies,” | 


said Mrs. Sinclair,” for some people say that you | 
can judge of a woman's character by her letters.” 

“ Yes, it is from Florence, my niece,” replied 
Mrs. Mansfield, looking at the signature, and she | 
was then going to lay the letter aside, but Mrs. | 
Sinclair requested her to read it. 

Her niece informed her that the perusal of | 
some letters which she wrote to her mother about 
the time of her marriage, which she had recently | 
found while overlooking some old papers, had 
awakened in her so strong a desire to see her, 
that she had with her father’s concurrence, 
written to her for the purpose of inviting her to 
spend several weeks with them. 

“ You must certainly accept the invitation,” 
said Mrs. Sinclair, * it will afford you such an 
excellent opportunity to judge of the young 
ladies.” 

“1 am afraid I shall be biassed in favor of 
Florence,” she replied, “ especially if she should | 
resemble her mother. 1 confess, however, that I | 
have some inclination to make the visit, though 





Florence does not intimate that her mother-in- 
law joins in the invitation.” 

Before Mrs. Sinclair took leave, Mrs. Mansfield | 
had decided to write, in answer to her niece’s | 
letter, that she might expect her in two weeks, 





for having some sewing on hand which she was | 
obliged to finish, it would be impossible for her | 
to go sooner. 

Two days before the one Mrs. Mansfield had 
set for her journey, Mrs. Sinclair again called on 
her. “I have been thinking,” said she, “ that I 
should like to accompany you on your visit to 
the Hardens, if it will be agreeable to you.” 

“ It certainly will be,” replied Mrs. Mansfield, 
“but should they not be apprized of your in- 
tended visit ?" 

“It would have been proper, but if I go with 
you, it is now too late, and as they are people of 
wealth and fashion, it can certainly be no incon- 
venience to them to receive two visitors instead 
of one.” 

It was finally arranged, that as Mrs. Mansfield 
lived entirely alone, and would have no one to_ 
prepare her breakfast, that she should spend the 





night previous to their departure, with Mrs. 
Sinclair. Her trunk was therefore conveyed to | 
the splendid mansion of the rich widow and | 
placed in the hall, and after carefully extinguish- | 
ing the fire and locking the door, she followed | 
herself. The next morning they had just risen 
from the breakfast table, when Mrs. Mansfield, 
in running up stairs to procure something she 











bad left in her chamber, slipped and sprained her 


Y 
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ancle. At first, the injury appeared to be slight, 
but the ankle soon became so swollen, and grev 
so painful, that she found she must give up aj 
idea of undertaking the proposed journey. Mn. 
Sinclair said that she would likewise remain, bu 
against this Mrs. Mansfield urged so many 
objections, that she concluded to go, provided she 
would promise to remain at her house, where she 
could receive every necessary attention, ‘til 
she had entirely recovered from the effects of the 
accident. This point was scarcely settled, when 
the stage-coach drove up before the house. |i 
the hurry and bustle of the moment, Mrs. Sinelai 
did not observe that Mrs. Mansfield’s trunk, in 
the room of her own, was transferred from the 
hall to the back of the coach. It was not unti 
they had arrived at the hotel where she was going 
to stop for the night, that she discovered the 
mistake, and she then concluded not to return it, 
as Mrs. Mansfield might possibly be able to come 
herself in the course of a few days. It was about 
an hour before sunset the following day, that the 
driver, stopping his horses in front of a large white 
house, half embowered amidst shrubbery ai 
trees, opened the coach-door and said “ This 
where Mr. Harden lives.” As soon as Mn 
Sinclair had alighted, she saw a beautiful gir 
hastening down the gravel walk to welcome her. 

«My dear aunt Mansfield,” said she, holding 
out her hand, “ how glad I am that you have no 
disappointed me.” 

“Shall I set your trunk just inside the gate 
ma’am ?” said the driver, before she had time 
inforin Florence that her name was Sinclair. 

“If you please,” she replied in answer to the 
driver, and again turning to Florence, was abou! 
to make an explanation, but at the momet! 
she was going to commence, Florence agi! 
addressed her as aunt Mansfield, and expressed 


her regret that her father had been obliged to ¥ 
leave town a few days previous, on account 0) 


business, and would probably be detained sever! 
weeks. This information suddenly suggested tht 
plan of suffering the family to take her for Mx 


hope, she imagined they would not be likely ® 
assume virtues which they did not possess. Sh 
did not repent the plan she had decided upo 
when she entered the parlor; she received a ¥¢) 
cool welcome from Mrs. Harden and her daug 
ter, Melissa. 

“ Have you dined to-day, aunt?” said Florene® 
finding that her mother did not seem bikely © 
make any inquiry of the kind. 

“I have not,” she replied. “On account 
being overloaded, we arrived so late at the hote! 
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| however, you are one of those who do not think | 


i SB? 


’ to hear what you have to say.” 


| approaching her, addressed her in a low voice. 


_ company, I must put the tea urn and the gilt 
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where the passengers usually dine, that it gave | 
us so little time, only a few attempted to eat 
anything.” 

“As aunt’ Mansfield has not dined,” said 
Florence to her motherjin a low voice, “ had | 
not better put a slice of ham upon the table !” 

“ Certainly, if your aunt wishes it,” she replied 
in a voice which she took little pains to suppress 
—‘ but we are not in the habit of placing ham 
upon the tea-table.” 

“| would not have you depart from your usual 


“] 





custom on my account,” said Mrs. Sinclair. 


° | 
don’t wish a better meal than I can make on bread 


and butter and tea.” 

Melissa and I,” said Mrs. Harden, “ make a |) 
point of keeping a very plain table when Mr. | 
Harden is absent, and what we save in that way 


we appropriate to charitable purposes. Perhaps, | 


- 


it proper to give to the poor, lest it should en- | 
courage pauperism.”’ 

“A widow,” she replied, ‘who has nothing 
but what she earns with her own hands, may | 
oftener possess the will than the means of reliev- | 
ing the destitute. I have, however, ‘sometimes 
ina humble way, been able to impart relief so as 
to leave smiles on those faces which I found 
dimmed with tears.” 

A girl now appeared at the door, and requested 
Mrs. Harden to step into the adjoining apartment, 
as she wished to'speak with her. 

“ Well, speak,” said her mistress; ‘I am ready 








The girl blushed and hesitated, and then 


| being evidently the relics of several demolished 
| tea-sets. 

| Mrs. Sinclair requested Florence, who accom- 
panied her to her bed-chamber, to furnish her 
| with writing materials, and before she retired to 
rest, she wrote an explanatory note to Mrs. 
| Mansfield, to prevent her from forwarding her 
| baggage, and to request her leave to make use of 
| any articles of clothing contained in her trunk 
which she might need. 

| Mrs. Sinclair had been in her room only a few 


/ minutes, when Mrs. Howell, who lived exactly 


opposite the *“* Eagle Hotel,” was seen approach- 
ing the house. Melissa ran and met her at the 
gate. 

“ You cannot think how glad mother and I 
were, when we saw you coming,” said she, “ for 
soon after tea we saw a splendid carriage and a 
pair of elegant chesnut horses drive by, and as 
we expect they went to the hotel, we thought 
that you might possibly know something about 
them.” 

‘Yes, I have gathered a few particulars,” 
she replied, “‘ which I have come on purpose te 
tell you.” 

Mrs. Harden now appeared at the door, and 
welcomed Mrs. Howell with great cordiality. 

‘* Mrs. Howell docs know something about the 
people who passed by in that superb carriage,” 
said Melissa. 

“I knew so,” said Mrs. Harden. 
their name ?” 

“* Evering.” 

«« A family party I suppose.” said Mrs. Harden. 

“ Yes, and consisting of Mr. Evering and his 


“ What is 








“T suppose,” said she, “as you have got 


china upon the table.” 

“And I suppose you must do no such thing,” 
said Mrs. Harden in a petulant tone of voice, 
though so low she imagined it could not reach 
the ears of her unwelcome guest. “Let one 
piece be broken, and the whole set is spoilt.” 

“Well, I don’t know what to make of your| 
mother, she is so full of whims,” said the girl to 
Florence, who was assisting her, “she told me | 
the other day to put the gilt china on the table | 
whenever any real ladies and gentlemen were | 
here, and if that aunt of yours is’nt a real lady, 1 | 
am no judge.” 

When they were seated at the table Mrs. | 








wife, and their son and daughter.” 

“Is Mr. Evering rich ?’’ inquired Melissa. 

**As a nabob, and the son, whose name is 
Willard, and Eliza, the daughter, will probably 
have, at least, a million of dollars each.” 

‘* Where do they belong?” said Mrs. Harden. 

« Ah, that is the very thing I came to tell you. 
They reside in H , the very town where 
Melissa’s rich aunt, Mrs. Sinclair, lives.” 

“As likely as not they are well acquainted 
with her,” said Mrs. Harden. 

« That is what I think,” replied Mrs. Howell, 
and this probability will, in my opinion, afford a 
plausible plea for your making some advances 
towards cultivating an acquaintance with them.” 

“But are they going to remain here long 











Harden filled a white china cup with a broken | 


> handle, resting in a blue and white saucer, with | 


ea, and handed it to Mrs. Sinclair. The other | 
Cups and saucers were of a similar description, | 
| 


enough for such a step?” inquired Mrs. Harden. 
“ Oh, yes, | am told they intend to remain ten 
or twelve days.” 
“| have just hit upon a nice plan,” said Melissa. 
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“* What is it?” inquired her mother, and Mrs. || 


Howell both at once, 


“Why if they should spend the Sabbath in| 


town, they will of course like to attend church, | 


and they will undoubtedly receive it as a very 
polite mark of attention, should we offer them 
seats in our pew.” 

“ A better plan could not be thought of,” said 
Mrs. Howell. 
to a better acquaintance.” 

“It would be as you say, an excellent plan,” 
said Mrs. Harden, “ were it not for one thing.” 

“ What can that be ?” inquired Mrs. Howell. 

* Why Florence’s evil genius that is always at 
her elbow, I believe, must put it into her head 
that it would be exceedingly amiable in her to 
invite her aunt Mansfield to make us a visit. 
She accordingly importuned her father ’till she 
obtained his leave to send for her.” 

“Her aunt Mansfield? Why that must be 
the poor widow I have heard you speak about, 
who obtains a living by sewing.” 

“The very same, and would you believe it? 
she lives in H , and I should not be sur- 
prised if the Everings know her by sight, or as 
far as I know to the contrary, they may be 
among her employers.” 

** Has she arrived yet ?"” 

** Yes, she came this afternoon in the stage,” 
replied Mrs. Harden. “ You will see at once, 
that it will be impossible to invite the Everings 
to sit in the same pew with a person of her 
standing.” 

“ But you forget that that we have two pews,” 
said Melissa. 

“So we have,’ 





replied her mother. “ You 
recollect the pew, Mrs. Howell, where Phebe 
and Matty and Patrick sit. Mr. Harden pur- 
chased it on purpose for our hired help, and 
Florence and her aunt can sit there for once. 
Can you see any impropriety in such an arrange- 
ment, Mrs. Howell ?” 

Not the least in the world.” 

* Nor I,” said Melissa. “It is true the pew 
is rather near the door, which would, as I should 
imagine, make it rather agreeable this warm 
weather, on account of the air. The only 
difference beside, is, that it is not carpeted and 
cushioned and lined with crimson velvet, like the 
one where we sit.”’ 

“ Which this troublesome aunt Mansfield, not 
being accustomed to, will probably not even | 
notice,” said Mrs. Howell. “ But sometimes. 
people who have no luxuries at home, are the. 
most exacting and consequential of any in the! 
world when they are abroad.” 





: 
\ 
| 


| 


“It will naturally open the way | 


* Luckily this is not the case with her. She 
appears to be sensible of the inferiority of he 
station, and is very meek and accommodating.” 

“ That will make her a little more endurable, 
then,” said Mrs. Howell. “But | have bee 
thinking that Florence might possibly object t 
| sitting in the pew with the ‘ help.’ ” 

“ No, I don’t think she will. Were her father 
at home she might, but now, as she has no on 
to appeal to, I think she will fall in with the 
the arrangement without saying a word.” 

“Come, let us say no more about ‘ the aunt 

Mansfield’ now,” said Melissa. ‘1 want t 
inquire if this Miss Eliza Evering is an elegant 
| looking girl.” 
| “ Very, as nearly as I could judge by the slight 
opportunity I had of observing her; and her 
brother,—so I have been told,—ranks among the 
| most graceful and fascinating young men in the 
United States. I think he would be a fine 
match for you, Melissa.” 
“Thank you—but he is probably engaged.” 
“ Report says to the contrary, and really | 
_ know of no young lady who would, in my opinion, 
stand a better chance to make a favorable impres- 
sion on him, than you. But it is growing late 
and | must bid you good night.” 

‘1 believe, on reflection,” said Mrs. Hardes 
to her daughter, after Mrs. Howell had gone, 
“that I shall sound Mrs. Mansfield to-morrov, 
and ascertain if she has any knowledge of the 
Everings, and if she has not, perhaps she may * 
well sit in the pew with us, if she chooses 
attend church.” 

According to this determination, she said 
Mrs. Mansfield the next morning at the breakfast 
table, “‘ I understand that one of the richest mes 
in the State resides in the town where you belong.” 

* You allude to Mr. Evering, I suspect.” 

“ Yes.” 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| family, and whether you ever happened to s 
) any of them?” said Melissa. 


amiable.” 
“Have they ever employed you to do thei 
| sewing ?” said Mrs. Harden. 
“ They never have.” 
* Phebe told me this morning,” said Florenc*, 


“that the name of the family that arrived at the 5 





hotel last evening was——” 

She had proceeded thus far, when an expre® 
_ sive frown from her mothez silenced her. 

Now I have commenced asking questions” 
said Mrs. Harden, “I should like to inquire # 


“Do pray tell us what you know about the 


“I have seen them,” was the reply, “ and they 
have the reputation of being very intelligent am f 
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vou know anything about the rich Mrs. Sinclair 
who resides in H , who is my sister-in-law ?” 

“[ am somewhat acquainted with her, though 
not so thoroughly in every respect, perhaps, as | 
ought to be.” 

“J have heard that she is very handsome and 
very lady-like,”’ said Melissa. 

« Ts she, aunt 2” inquired Florence. 





“Some have thought so,—the opinion of 


others may be different.” 

“ We must always expect,” said Mrs. Harden, 
“to find those among the lower classes who can 
never see anything in persons whom fortune has 
exalted above them, either to love or to admire.” 

« You never saw anything so elegant as a collar 
aunt is working for Mrs. Sinclair,” said Florence. 

“Then she employs you, if the Everings do 
not,” said Mrs. Harden. 

“Yes, I have done a great deal, first and last, 
for her.” 

“Does she move in the same circle as the 
Everings,” said Melissa. 

“IT believe she does—or rather I am certain 
she does.” 

“How sorry I am that we did not send for 
aunt Sinclair, as we talked of,” said Melissa. 

“ We must expect our plans to yield to those 
of your father and Florence,” said her mother. 

“TI am sure father said that you might send 
for her if you thought best,” said Florence. 

“ But ic so happened that I did not think best. 
I thank my stars I have a little sense of propri- 
ety, and am not like him so immersed in busi- 
ness, as not to consider that a seamstress or 
washerwoman would feel ill at ease in the com- 
pany of the wealthy and the refined.” 

Tears started to the eyes of Florence, and the 
color in her cheeks deepened to crimson. Even 
Mrs. Harden thought she might have gone too 
far, and stole a glance at her guest that she 
might observe the effect of her speech, who, far 
from appearing to resent it, was, at the moment, 
sipping her coffee with an air of perfect compo- 
sure. 


, 


“T have no cause for alarm,” thought she,— 
“arrows cannot penetrate marble ;” and from 
that moment she ceased to have any misgivings 
respecting the arrangement they had made for 
the Sabbath. 

It was Saturday evening, and Mrs. Sinclair 
had been in her chamber about fifteen minutes, 
when Florence, having rapped for admission, 
entered with a flushed and excited countenance. 

“Aunt Mansfield,” said she, “I wish I had 
bever sent for you, and had I known father was 
going to be absent, I never should. Your feel- 


|ings must have been daily, almost hourly woun- 
ded, and now my mother and sister have a plan 
in agitation which is worse than anything they 
have said or done.” 

| “For certain reasons, my feelings may have 
_been less injured than you imagine, so my dear 
Florence, give yourself no uneasiness. But 
what is the plan you allude to ?” 

| Florence, in reply, informed her that Mr. 
| Evering and his wife, and their son and daugh- 
ter, were at the hotel, and that her mother had 
|just told her that she had sent an invitation to 
‘them to take seats in their pew, should they 
wish to attend church, whica they had accepted, 
and that in consequence of which, her aunt and 
she would be obliged to remain at home, or sit 
with the “ help.” 

“Don’t let that disturb you,” said Mrs. Sin- 
clair, with a smile—‘“I] mean on my account. 
I can receive just as much benefit from the reli- 
gious services, in a plain, humble spew, as in one 


ever so splendid.” 

* But I consider it an insult to you, and I 
would not bear it.” 

“T am so fond of reading the characters of 
people, that I have received more pleasure than 
pain from those little occurrences which have 
occasioned you so much annoyance. Upon the 
whole,” said she, as she selected from Mrs. 
Mansfield’s wardrobe her best dress, which was a 
black silk, a little rusty—‘‘as my garments are 
rather homely, I should, as the saying is, appear 
like a speckled bird beside your mother and sis- 
ter, and the Everings, I think, therefore, that the 
plan of assigning me a seat with the servants, 
rather a judicious one.” 

Mrs. Sinclair, as has already been observed 
was a handsome woman, and the next morning 
when all were ready for church, it is probable 
that a stranger would have discerned glimpses of 
the lady through her humble apparel, as readily 
as through the sumptuous garments of Mrs. Har- 
den. As for Melissa, she had decorated her per- 
son as elaborately as if she had been going to 
appear in a ball-room. Florence, partly from 
the influence of a just taste, which made orna- 
ments appear to her out of place in a temple 
dedicated to the Most High, and partly on ac- 
count of the humble garb of her companion, 
appeared in a plainer dress. She and her aunt 
had been quietly seated in the pew assigned 
them, about fifteen minutes, when her mother 
and Melissa, accompanied by the Everings, swept 
up the broad aisle. She had predetermined not 
to like them, not excepting even Willard, though 











his good qualities, in a particular manner, had 
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been the almost constant theme of ‘Melissa’s 
conversation whenever they had been alone; 
being influenced, no doubt, by the humiliation 
and grief which they had innocently caused her 
to suffer. The benevolent and dignified counte- 
nance of Mr. Evering, however, and the still 
finer one of the son, at once gave wing to those 
prejudices which she had been nursing with all 
diligence. She did not obtain a sight of Mrs. 
Evering’s face, but the daughter's she thought 
one of the sweetest she had ever seen. When 
the services were over, Mrs. Evering, just as she 
was leaving church, happened to notice Mrs. 
Sinclair. She pointed her out to her husband, 
and hastening forward, they greeted her with a 
warmth equal to the surprise they felt at meet- 
ing her. 

“Only see,” said Mrs. Harden to Melissa, 
with a scornful toss of the head, *“* how sociable 
Mr. Evering and his wife are with Florence’s 
aunt. If they had seen her in their own town, 
they would not have thought of speaking to her, 
unless they had wished her to do some sewing 
for them, but because they have happened to 
meet with her a hundred miles from home, a 
person would think she was the governor's lady 
by their appearance.” 

“I must certainly introduce you to Mrs. Har- 
den and her daughter,” said Mrs. Evering to 
Mrs. Sinclair. ‘* They were very polite in invi- 
ting us to take seats in their pew. We did not 
expect to receive so much attention from stran- 
gers.” 

“ Excuse me now, if you please,” said Mrs. 
Sinclair, who did not feel quite ready for the 
denouement which the proposed introduction 
would occasion. “1 will give you my reasons 
some other time, and instead, take the present 
opportunity to introduce to you my young friend, 
Miss Florence Harden.” 

Florence went through the introduction like 
one in a dream, for she was completely bewil- 
dered by hearing her aunt, as she supposed her 
to be, addressed as Mrs. Sinclair. 

When, on their return home, Mrs. Sinclair 
made no allusion to the manner in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Evering had addressed her, she began 
to imagine that they might inadvertently mis- 
called her name, and soon dismissed the subject 
from her thoughts. 

Monday morning found Mrs. Harden and 
Melissa closeted together, endeavoring to decide 
whether it would be best to invite the Everings 
to tea, together with two or three families of the 


_ grand scale, and invite all the elite of the tow 
‘and its environs. Finally, so vacillating wey 
“their minds respecting it, that they summone 
_ Phebe, a very staid and worthy person, that the 
| might receive the benefit of her opinion. 

| “ What is done in a hurry, is seldom dow 
well,” said she, in winding up her remarks, ani 
this sage maxim, introduced in so timely a ma. 
ner, turned the scale in favor of a small, selec 
party. But what was to be done with “ Aum 
Mansfield,” was a question more difficult to se. 
tle than the one relative to the seats in the 
church. She might, it was true, if she onl 
} thought so, remain quietly in her own chamber, 
or stay in the kitchen with Phebe and Matty ani 
Patrick, and render them some assistance, 
there would be plenty to do, but they did no 
| like to propose to her either of those methods 
| spending the evening. As to the cordial manne 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Evering greeted her, i 
was, Mrs. Harden said, nothing at all, and she 
doubted not but that they would be highly of 
fended, should they find her enjoying all th 
privileges of a guest at a party made expressly is 
honor of themselves. Accordingly, at the dir 
ner-table, by way of experiment, the subject o 





persons in the humbler walks of life seeking 
thrust themselves into the society of those above — 
them, was dwelt upon at large. 
standing of their guest, however, appeared to be 
uncommonly obtuse, and their minds remained 
unrelieved by any intimation on her part, tha 
she should prefer to remain in her own room, 
make herself useful by assisting Phebe and 
Matty. 


At an early hour, before any of the guests begat 
to assemble, Mrs. Sinclair entered the drawing: © 
| room, and took a seat in the most obscure corner — 
| Her black silk dress looked ve 
‘light, and her dark, glossy hair, smoothly parted 
‘on her forehead, corresponded admirably with 
cher style of beauty. Mrs. Harden bit ber 
lips, and exchanged a meaning glance with 
Melissa, but they felt constrained to bear tht 
intrusion, as they considered it, in silence. 

“I hope, for your sake,” said Eliza Evering 


ne 





as 


Mrs. Harden's, “that the ‘maid of the rave! ~ 
lock,’ we met yesterday, will be at the party.” 
“I hope she will,” he replied. “I thonght 
her the most beautiful girl | ever saw.” 
“* Mother thinks, by the description I gave of 


her, that she must be the young lady she 5” 








first class, or to muster all their forces, and make | 


a tremendous effort for an entertainment on a 


with Mrs. Sinclair, whom she introduced as Mis | 





the party was introduced, and the impropriety of 
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The evening appointed for the party arrived. 
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Florence Harden. If so, she is doubtless a con- ) bath, soon after leaving church. Had you been 
nexion of Mrs. Harden's and we shall probably | as familiarly acquainted with her as I am, you 
see her this evening.” could not have mistaken her for Mrs. Mans- 
Florence, who had been required by her | field.” 

mother, to superintend a variety of arrange-|| ‘* What you say is impossible,” said Mrs. 
ments, had not time to complete her toilette, ’till | Harden, turning pale. 

most of the company had assembled. Mrs. Sin- | | ‘** By no means, and to convince you that I am 
clair continued to retain her station in the ob- | not laboring under a hallucination, we will appeal 
scure corner, Which Melissa had very adroitly to my mother, who, very opportunely, is coming 
contrived to screen, by placing before it a luxu- | this way. Is not that Mrs. Sinclair, mother, 
rious chair for an exceedingly corpulent gentle- | whose face is just perceptiblqgecre the shoulder 
man, who, moreover, being afflicted with the | of yonder fat gentleman ?” 


gout, would not be likely to speedily change his | “Certainly; do you doubt the evidence of 


_ position. The screen, both the inanimate and) your own eyes? I am on my way to speak to 


a 


animate part, was adjusted just in time, the Eve-| her, to persuade her and that charming Miss 
rings being immediately announced. The bus- | Harden—who is, I presume, a connexion of 
tle occasioned by their arrival, had pretty well) yours, Mrs. Harden—to emerge from that ob- 
subsided, when Florence, simply, yet elegantly | scure corner, where it appears as if they had 
attired, entered the apartment. The expedition | gone on purpose to hide themselves.” 


_ she had been obliged to use in arranging her! Mrs. Harden waited to hear no more, but 


cs 


) bad any thing occasion me more mortification) “I have accomplished my object, 


S honor.” 


dress, had given a fine glow to her cheeks, and | | going up to Melissa, and taking her by the arm, 
made her dark eyes appear more lustrous. | ‘they left the apartment together. In a few 
“How beautiful!” was the involuntary exclama-| minutes a note was handed to Mrs. Sinclair 
tion of Willard Evering. Having exc hanged | from Mrs. Harden, requesting an interview. 
salutations with those near her, she contrived to|| ‘Excuse me for a short time,” said she to 
accomplish the somewhat difficult passage be-| Mrs. Evering, “ and if you please, introduce my 
teen the chair of the corpulent gentleman and “young friend to your son and daughter, who are 
the wainscot, and took a seat beside the neglected | coming this way, I dare say, to request the favor 
guest. The eyes of Willard Evering and his | of me.” 
sister, followed, her, and they then perceived | It would require too much space to relate all 
Mrs. Sinclair. Mrs. Harden, who perceived ‘the conversation that passed between her and 
that Melissa’s care had been in vain, approached || Mrs. Harden and Melissa. She, however, vol- 
Eliza Evering for the purpose of apologizing. i promised not to expose the manner in 
“I can assure you,” said she, “ that I never | which they had treated her to the Everings. 
” said she, 
and chagrin, than being obliged to permit a per- | and I have no feelings of revenge to gratify. 
son of her standing to mingle upon terms of | You have all of you appeared in your true char- 
equality with persons whose presence I esteem an | acters, and I am so well pleased with that of 
'Florence, that with the concurrence of her 
father, I shall adopt her as my daughter. You, 
Miss Evering, looking at Florence. perhaps, may have learnt a lesson, which will 
“TI allude to the Widow Mansfield,” she re-| profit you more than wealth. On your account, 
plied, “who lives in H , and whom Mrs.) more than on my own, we will now, if you please, 
Sinclair, whose late husband was Mr. Harden’s| rejoin the company.” 
half brother, employs as her seamstress.” | As may be imagined, the desire of Mrs. Sin- 
“IT know Mrs. Mansfield perfectly well, and | clair to adopt Florence as her daughter, was 
should feei gratified to meet her on the present | “readily conceded by her father. Florence ac- 
eecasion. You must pardon me, however, at be-|| companied her when she returned to H———, 
ing unable to discover her among your guests.” | when they found Mrs. Mansfield entirely reco- 
“But you can certainly see the woman who| vered from the effects of her accident. It was 








“Do you allude to that beautiful girl?” said | 


i 
i} 
} 





sits behind Mr. Quimby, that large gentleman.” | Mrs. Sinclair's first care to settle upon her an 
“ Yes, I can partly see her.” | income which would make her easy for life. 

“Well, then, you see the Widow Mansfield, do Willard Evering did not fail to cultivate the 

you not ?” acquaintance with Florence already commenced, 





“No, indeed, it is Mrs. Sinclair, the same | | _and finding her as rich in moral and mental en- 
lady my father and mother met with, last Sab- | dowments, as in personal beauty, soon yielded to 
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her his heart, which was speedily followed by the | Original. 


offer of his hand. 


The splendid bridal celebrated a few months | 
afterwards, at the mansion of Mrs. Sinclair, 


showed that the offer was not rejected. 
Wolfsboro’, 1843 





Original. 


HEALING 
= | 
BY MRS) LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


AT SUNSET. 


“At even, when the sun did set, they brought unto Him 
all that were diseased.— St. Mark, lst. and Wd. 
Jupea’s summer day went down,— 
When lo! from vale and plain,— 
Around the Heavenly Healer throng’d, 
A sick and sorrowing train. 


The pallid brow,—the hectic cheek ; 
The cripple bent with care,— 

And he, whose soul dark demons lash’d 
To foaming rage, was there. 


He raised his hand,—the lame man leap’d,— 
The blind forgot his woe,— 

And with a startling rapture gaz’d 
On Nature’s glorious show. 


Up from his bed of misery rose, 
The paralytic pale,— 

And the loath’d leper dar’d once more 
His fellow-man to hail. 


Mark,—on the arm of pitying love, 
The lunatic reclin’d— 

While unaccustom’d words of praise, 
Relieved his struggling mind. 


The mother, to her idiot-boy, 
The name of Jesus taught,— 

Who thus, with sudden touch had fir'd, 
The chaos of his thought. 


For all that sad, imploring train, 
He heal’d ere evening fell,— 
And speechless joy that night was born, 


In many a lowly cell. 


Ere evening fell!—Oh! ye who find 
The chills of age descend,— 

And with the lustre of your locks, 
The almond-blossoms blend, 


Yet have not o'er an erring life, 
With deep repentance griev'’d— 
But left the safety of the soul 


Unstudied,—unachiev'd. 


Before the hopeless shades of night, 
Distil their baleful dew,— 
Haste !—heed the Heavenly Healer’s call, 
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{ BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 





Axnout sixty years ago, there dwelt in the 
town of Burnt-Island, situated on the west coax 
\of Fifeshire, just opposite Edinburgh, a certain 
merchant, named Robin Drysdell, its most dis. 
tinguished inhabitant. He was a trader in ex. 
| tensive business, having the entire ownership of 
| two coasting vessels, besides a large share in. 
| three-masted West Indiaman, that was seen regu- 
larly, once a year, sweeping up the Firth of 
Forth, laden with the produce of another zone, 
and putting to shame with her white lofty sail, 
as she drew it towards the quay, the humbler 
‘craft, whose uncouth looking hulls and _ sooty 
lamps crowded the port. Mr. Drysdell was not 
“only the richest merchant, but at the time we 
} take up our tale, had attained the highest civil 
dignitary in the place, viz: that of baillie or chie 
| magistrate; he was also an elder of the kirk,—a 
| office, as it is managed in Scotland, of no small 
| ecclesiastical dignity ; and withal, held the mil 





'These honors, however, were not all of the bail- 
| lie’s seeking ;—they rather devolved upon him 
| as a necessary concomitant of his rising fortune, 
_and he submitted to their infliction accordingly. 
We do not mean to say that he was not proud of 
all and each of them ; but there were some points 
| attending them—and more particularly the tine 
those different duties deducted from what wa 
formerly devoted to his peculiar affairs,—which, 
‘to use his own expression, were fashious. Even 
_at the proudest of his official moments, too, there 
was a feeling of awkwardness he could not over 
come, which damped the satisfaction he might 
_be expected to feel. 

| It was, for instance, with something amounting 
‘to shame, that he made his way through the 
‘crowd of urchins assembled at the door, to se 
|the baillie issue forth in his regimentals, when 
‘the militia were on duty; and on such occasions, 
\it was observed that he frequently reached the 
} rendezvous in a more profuse perspiration that 
either the weather or the distance accounted for. 
Neither was he at perfect ease, when, in the 
‘magisterial duties, he was marshalled to church 
on the Sabbath, by two halberdiers dressed ® 
ired coats, the council following at a respectful 
‘distance, and the procession brought up by the 
\town crier. Even when standing at the plate ® 
his capacity of elder, there was something * 
/noying in being stuck up for the gaze of the 





Whose mercy waits for you. 


public, when every other Christian was allowed 


‘tary rank of captain in the Fifeshire militia © 
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to pass quietly on, and in being constrained for | them. In fact, he was somewhat self-willed on 
half an hour together, with the polite humility | all occasions; but except in the said fits, con- 
esteemed decerous in a servant of the poor, to trived to gain his end by artful maneuvres, 
bob his head to every dull tinkle which the het rather than open rebellion,—so much so, indeed, 
pence made as they descended into the pewter | as frequently to appear to give in with willing- 
basin. But the counting-house was his proper | ness into schemes which he had himself sug- 
element,—there he found himself at home ; and | gested. ‘The firmness of the youth’s character, 
with his short thick pen, firmly compressed be- | at length, in some measure, get the mastery over 
tween his lips, his squat figure in a well worn | the milkier soul of his neaster, and except on 
coatie, or short coat, of a snuff color, and a ruler | great ocPasions, when the wrath of the latter was 
in his left hand, which it was his cust@nf to retain | raised to a pitch which the clerk did not think 
even after leaving the desk, he felt himself a man | fit to tempt further. Jennie was rather the me- 
of more consequence, and actually commanded | diator between two rival powers, than a pleader 
more respect, than when surrounded by the | for mercy in favor of the weaker party. Her 
pomp and cireumstance of official dignity. | mediation very seldom failed of its effeet, for she 
There was only one quay in Burnt-Island, | was as powerful with Dumfries as with her father. 
which ran out from ome side of the wharf or | Whether it was gratitude for her kind offices 
breast, a considerable distance from the sea, and | whieh had ripened into a warmer attachment, or 
forming a curve towards the end, confined the | Accident, blind contact, or the strong 
shipping in a pretty secure and commodious | Necessity of loving, 
basin. At the entrance of the quay, and only |} f know not; but Alick did love his eousin, 
separated from it by the breadth of the street, (twenty times removed,) with a vehemence pro~ 
stood the baillie’s house,—a large, three-storied | portionate to the turbulent strength of his cha- 
tenement, about two thirds of which were devo- racter. The baillie was not perfectly satisfied 
ted to business, and the remrainder to domestic ‘with the evident partiality of the young people. 
purposes. It was distinguished from the rest of | Alick, to be sure, was come of gentle kind, and 
the houses in the street, by its greater height, | was a shrewd, active fellow, and by this time, 
and by a huge beams which projected from the | well nigh indispensable in the business; but his 
highest window of the warehouse, somewhat in | whole income amounted to no more than fifty 
the form of a gallows; from this beam depended | pounds per annum, and even that, together witlr 
a thick rope, which, to the eye of an inlander, | his future prospects, depended on the baillie 


must have added to the sinister appearance of the | himself. ‘The father, too, was proud of his 
machine ; but in the iron clicks at the end, and | daughter, and thought, perhaps with good rea- 
the blocks of the upper part, a denizen of the |son, that she might aspire to a much higher 
coast might recognize that sort of tackle by which | noteh. She was the admiration of all the young 
heavy goods are hoisted into the warehouse. The || men of the town, who toasted her health in huge 
affairs of the counting-house were managed under I tunmblers ef whiskey toddy, after the fashion of 
the master’s superintendance, by a youth whose ‘Burnt-Island ; and even the strangers, he ob- 
mame was Alick Dumfries;—a distant relation of ‘served, whom business brought eccasionally to 
the late Mrs. Drysdell, (for the baillie was now a | this rising port, threw “sheep's eyes” at her as 
widower,) and was permitted to look forward to a | she tripped along. More than one of his mer- 
share in the concern. The domestie economy | eantile correspondents, too—good men and warnr 
was under the sole direction of an only daughter, | —who had experienced his hospitality, remem- 
named Jennie. She was a fair-haired, blue-eyed, || bered, in their letters, the sweetness ef the May- 
clear-complexioned Scottish lassie, as gay as the’ flower, as they gallantly termed her, and inquired 
lark singing in the mrorning sun, and as sweet || warmly after her health. No positive deelara- 
and modest and graceful as the primrose of the | tion, however, had, as yet, been made by-any of 
spring. She was the light of her father’s eye, |the admirers, and the baillie left the affair to 
and the pride of his heart; and so coinplete was | chance or destiny. 





her dominion over his affection, that, in the com- | Alick Dumfries was pot discouraged either 
mon phrase, she could have turned the old man | by his own poverty, or the baillie’s seur looks; 
round her finger. | he was secure of Jennie’s affection, and he was 


Her power over the baillie was often a source | determined to marry her. Of this he did not 
ot great comfort to Alick Dumfries, who, al- | make any secret, but, with an inypudence pecu- 
though clever and steady in the main, was apt to | liar to himself, took every opportunity of insinu- 
take “ camsteerie fits,” as his master termed ating his purpose te his employer. This pro- 
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duced much dissension between them, but at 
length answered the knave’s purpose completely; 
the wrath of the baillie became less bitter every 
time, and at length the dose was repeated so fre- 
quently, that it ceased to be offensive, and, by 
degrees, imperceptible to himself, he came to 


look on Alick Dumfries as his future son-in-law. | 


Matters were in this position, when the West 
Indian Argosy arrived, and, for a while, drove all 


thoughts of his daughter’s marriage out of the | 


baillie’s head. Even Dumfries was so com- 
pletely engaged by the multiplicity of business 
which the event produced, that he saw very little 
of Jennie ‘till after the discharge of the vessel. 
At length the bustle was over, and things subsi- 
ded into their usual state; 


in the dock to undergo some repairs; the cargo 


was shipped off by coasters to other ports, or | 
»: } 


hoisted into the warehouse ; and the counting- 
house assumed appearance 
quiet industry. 


its accustomed 


It might almost have been for- 


gotten that such an event had occured, so totally | 


were all vestiges of its effects removed or con- 
cealed, but for one troublesome memento, which 
now began to give Dumfries no little uneasiness. 
In addition ruin, 
coffee, and sugar, the good ship had been charged 


to her usual freightage of 
with a West Indian planter, returning to his 
air of the 
Scottish coast for the brief space it might be his 


native country, to breathe the cooler 
fate to breathe at all. He had gone out to push 
the 
meanest offices undertaken by Europeans, had 


his fortune when very young, and, from 


risen to be the possessor of a very considerable 
plantation, 


1] 
black cattle, which were then used in that quarter || w 
i] 


of the world, for its cultivation. 

It was easy for a man possessed of so much 
wealth to secure the good graces of so inveterate 
a worshipper at the shrine of Maminon, as the 
baillie ; accordingly, as soon as Mr. Snelldrake 
(such was the name of the interlopping planter) 
had condescended to vouchsafe a few amorous 
glances at Jennie, her father: went regularly to 


work, not only to humor and countenance the 


addresses of the new comer, but to promote by | 


every means in his power, a union, which filled 
his imagination with visions of future splendor 
Snellidrake 


too tempting to be withstood. was 


invited to the house on all occasions; and so. 


complete was the victory he had won over the 
heart of the aspiring baillie, that Jennie at last 
began to entertain serious fears, lest her father | 
should really intend to push matters to extremes, 
and force her to take a stand repugnant to her 
own feelings, aud at variance with that passive | 


the ship was laid up | 


of 


with a sufficient complement of the | 


| impediments in the w 
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obedience she had ever yielded to his will. 


How 
to get rid of the contumacious Dumfries wa 
now the main source of anxiety with the baillic 


‘and the new rival. Every plan had been tried 
| without efiect; at last Mr. Snelldrake sy,. 
gested a quarrel and his dismissal. ; 

This, however, was an act easier talked of tha 
executed ; the baillie tried it over and over again 
jin his mind, but the difficulty was to manage 
so as to have some color of justice on his side; 
without thfis it could not be thought of,—th 
| whole town would ery shame on him. It at las 
joccurred to him, that it would be a very eay 
| matter for him to push some of the disputes, the 
| were of almost daily occurrence between him ani 
his self-willed clerk, but a step or two beyond the 
point at which they had hitherto terminated 
** His blood will then be up,” 
|T am no mista’en in Dumfrie, he'll gi’e me caus 


said he, * and, i 


jenough to pack him about his business,—ani 
| may bea ruler if no’ a bar at the tail o’ him.” 
Whether it happened that Jennie got som 
‘intimation of the line of action determined on by 
| the confederates, and gave her lover the hint, o 
| whether the honest baillie went too inartificially 
jabout it, we cannot very well say; but the nex 
| morning, when his employer got into the 
| counting-house with a stately step and a sou 
visage, and sat himself down on the opposite side 
of the desk to watch for cause of offence, be 
| found the usually rampant Dunofries in a temper 
|so perfectly angelic, that no Christian man could 
In va 
‘he tried to start some subject on which they 
might have the good fortune to differ ; Dumfries 
opinion in everything. He 
| the *n ordered him to make an entry, which be 
/knew to be wrong, in the books; but Dumfries 


1} . . 
|have said a cross-grained word to him. 


was of his patron’s 


| without so much as arguing the matter, althoug! 
| on these points he was particular ticklish, obeye! 
| without a murmur; and when the baillic affected 
to discover the error, took the whole matter ® 
his own precipitation, ant 


|himself, blaming 


erasing the entry with much apparent contritio® © 
an 


In short the enemy was bafiled, 
Dumfries maintained his stool in triumph. 
A plan for sending him to the West Indies 


succeeded no better, for as often as the subject 


fairly 


jot his embarkation for those distant regions was | 
head 


mentioned, Dumfries invariably managed to thr 
way, as the worthy baillt 
‘could not well surmount, without exciting SY 
| picions injurious to his character as a christ 
At last, desperate with 
\ disappointment and impatient of delay, the 
planter caused Dumfries to be way-laid by’ 


and a man of probity. 
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press-gang, who would no doubt have succeeded | Jennie heard this dreadful narrative, which it 
in spiriting him away, but for the unexpected would have been impossible for her to believe, 
integrity of the young clerk, which enabled him) but for the irrefragable evidence before her in 
to make a most gallant escape from their clutches, | Dumfries’ person, dripping with the very water 
and fight his way safely back to his house and to | through which he had swam, and bruised with 
his mistress. | the very blows he had suffered. Her eyes filled 
Jennie was sitting alone in the parlor, when) with tears, and regardless of the damage her dress 
her lover stalked into the room hatless and) might sustain by the contact, she threw herself 
shoeless, like an apparition of the drowned ;—_ into his arms. 
his face pale with cold and fatigue, and his sandy} ‘Oh, what shall we do,” cried she ; “ that hate- 
locks hanging over his brow like a pound of) ful old villain will murder you before my eyes— 
tallow candles. ‘In His name, Dumfries, what I almost wish you had gone to P 
has become of you ?” cried his terrified mistress. “ Hush, hush!” interrupted Dumfries, “ I'll 
But Dumfries, without answering, sat down | tell you what we shall do—you shall run away 





" 


beside her, all dripping as he was, and putting || with me! 
back his hair with his blue fingers, thathe might} ‘“ A likely story, indeed !”’ said Jennie, raising 
see and hear distinctly, turned himself on the | her head coquettishly from Dumfries’ shoulder. 
chair so as to front Jennie, and fixed his watery | «T know the baillie,” continued her lover ; 
eves on her face. |“ when all is over, and cannot be helped, he will 

“Jennie,” said he at length, “do you. rather be glad, honest man, to have got over the 
remember that your father wanted to turn me) fash he had between me and old Snelldrake—at 
out of the business, after a long and faithful’ any rate I cannot stay here to be turned out of 
service, and that I endured daily the torments of | doors, transported, poisoned, stabbed and drowned 
the damned in keeping my tongue between my | I am off to-night.” 


teeth, when he came on with his blethers witto,  To-night!” 
try the fortitude of my patience—and all for love} Ay, to-night,’ said Dumfries, in his most 
of you, Jennie ?” | peremptory tone; and then lowering his voice 


“To be sure I do, Dumfries,” said Jennie ;) and taking Jennie by the hand, added softly, and 
“ but what has that to do | looking fondly in her face, “ will you go with me, 
“And do you remember,” interrupted Dumfries, | Jennie ?” 
“that I was nearly shipped off to the West Indies, | Jennie still said,—* A likely story,’ 
as innocent of all thoughts or desires thereto as | less decided tone. 
a bale of Osnaburghs ; and that to escape, J was; ‘I havea plan,” said Dumfries, not seeming 
fain to lay eighteen hours on my back without to doubt of her consent, “by which we shall 
turning, and to swallow cloats of such stuff as it) have the start a whole night, difficult as it is now- 
makes my soul sick but to think of—and all for, a-days to get sight or speech of you. I will 
love of you, Jennie.” | contrive to be locked into the warehouse to-night, 
“To be sure I do, dear Dumfries ; yet, you where you can easily join me by the door which 





, 


but in a 


_ know, the doctor said you were all the better, | communicates with the dwelling-house, and which 


body and spirit, for the screed of castor-oil you||is never locked. You shall, then, for want of a 
got from him, and of doctrine from the minister, | better mode of egress, just make the venture you 
—but for goodness’ sake and mine, what has that | did when you were a lassie,—descend into the 
| street, from the upper window, by the crane,— 
“Then, know, now,” cried Dumfries, impa- |, only I will take care to fasten a chair to the clicks 
tently, “that my life and liberty have been| and tie you well on. As for myself, I can slide 
attacked ' single-handed I fought for three hours | down the rope after you, as I have often done.” 
‘gainst sixteen murderers, set on me by your, Unfortunately this plan was overhe&rd by the 
father and your new woer—and when they found , West Indian, who happened to be prowling 
they could not kill me so easily, they bound me} about the house, when, in order to disappoint 


to do—_.’ 


| head and foot, and carried me out into the woods | them, he resolved to watch himself, and actually 
a . ns ll ge : e.° : 
nd put me on board a ship bound for Africa, and | did take his position under the window at an 


fr thie : . : : , 
om which T escaped by little short of a miracle, | early hour of the night. Not being accustomed 


sw} cme « enn : . , 
pe"mming all the way below the water ‘till I! to such exertion, he soon grew tired of the job 





yal = | : 
: ned the shore—and all for love of you, he had undertaken, when, to add to his other 
en je tt 3 | — . 
oh | perplexities, sleep overcame him so completely 
“Most screaming with surprise and horror, that he could hardly stand on his feet. In this 
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predicament, afraid to rest on the damp ground || strength, seated Jennie on his knees, and con. h 
for fear of rheumatism, and determined not to || menced their descent. ‘ 
quit the rope by which the hopes of his love and | As one end of the rope descended, the other 
ate seemed to be depended, he was fain to carry | | of consequence rose, but the whole was manage) " 
a stave from the shed, and fastening it by the | so quietly, and Dumfries continued to hold » it 
middle to the iron click of the important rope, | firmly by the end to which Snelldrake was - 
to rest his weary limbs by sitting on it astride, | appended, allowing it softly and gradually to slid Pr 
whilst he embraced the hempen comforter with i | through his hands, that the West Indian was fr 
his arms. It was in this singular and most up in the air, before, in the confused state of his ; fe 
unaccommodating posture that fre was pointed | intellect, he became conscious that he had taker w. 
out by Dumfries to his trembling mistress. his departure from the earth. st 
We do not presume to follow the thoughts of | Wien he at length, however, perceived bis ru 
the worthy gentleman while he sat taking his | actual situation, rising into the air, heaven only th 
rest in so unusual a fashion; but it is probable | knew how or wherefore, the horror of the al 
that they may have been disturbed by certain | | miserable man was indescribable, and the hollos = 
associations connected with the article he hugged | groan which at first issued as if from the pit « /m 
so closely in its union with the projecting beam his stomach, and then rising gradually, keepin 7 qj 
above, otherwise the swinging motion he was pace with his ascent, into . desperate shou, fel 
obliged to undergo, from the rope having already expressive at the same instant of astonishment, hi 
reached its utmost length, and his short legs | dismay, expostulation, and furious resentmeti pe 
being, in consequence, almost entirely raised | ¥5 8° loud and woful, that all idea of the lud:- ) ste 
from the ground, would assuredly have set him | CTC" which such an exhibition was otherwise vo 


fast asleep. As it was, he could not properly be | well calculated to inspire, must have bee —~ to 





, , - = ‘ ing its inuzg > -” 
said to be either asleep or awake, his thinking | !rgotten during its continuance. ) wo 
. Re he es ol : atene whl tol Even Dumfries himself was in some manne > ev 
faculties remaining in that cloudy state which is ded 1 ; i ; . q Lor 5 

+e: . . . as y e sina y18e@5 ¢ * Lon re 
the twilight of the mind sometimes experienced astounde ty ae ov “ IS ; ae a -- rs F ve 
eserve us! as dev ; : 
in the heavy doze we endure rather than enjoy | Preserve us . » Oy aes oe 
after too much sleep, or when disease or care heen = aad — of + ae _ by 
prevents the approach of sound sleep at all. ; Which his fear of its raising the house prem pu 


| turely against him elicited. There was no time sw 
Great was the consternation of the intended |to lose, however; and he made the rope spi? his 
fugitives at seeing so unexpected a difficulty in through his fingers so rapidly that in an insta 





sta 
the way. Dumfries’ first thought was to drop a the two parties met mid-way, and the eyes of the pac 
bag of his own cotton on the officious West | y ward bound, who still held on like grim death, doc 
Indian; but fearing that this might do rather | glared on those of his enemy with a look of rags | to | 
more than stun him, he abandoned the idea, and | 'so closely mingled with deprecation, that Dut I 
his next scheme was to slide rapidly down on his | | fries, alarmed as he was, could hardly forbea eat 
shoulders and gag him; but a slight cry, he | from laughing outright. : inh 
remembered, would bring up the custom-house | After losing hold of the ascending rope, thei me 
patrol from the quay. The hour, in the mean- | descent, from the great superiority of weight 0! kin 
time, was stealing away, and Jennie stood | their side, was incessantly rapid ; but Dumifne owr 
weeping and wringing her hands beside him. At) broke the shock with his feet, and in a momet 
length his determination was taken. Holding they stood in safety on the ground. The firs A 
strongly by the rope where it was fastened to the | step of the adventurous cavalier was to fasten tht exis 
windlass, that no diminution of security might be | end of the rope to the iron railing, so that Snel! and 
felt below, he caused Jennie to undo the fasten- | drake might remain suspended in the air ‘tll FS fron 
ing, and remove the end altogether from the | relieved by his friends, whom his terrible ne we 
roller, thus making the block or large pulley | would no doubt speedily bring to his assistanct: | 7 noth 
at the end of the projecting beam, the only and which would serve also the purpose “ way 
supporter. ‘Then fastening a thick piece of wood | engaging their attention ’till the lovers show! a pr 
to the liberated end of the rope, on the plan | get clear off; for it was not reasonable to supp follo 
adopted by his enemy below, he fixed himself that -Snelldrake would enter into the cause of bi | whe 
resolutely astride on this apparently precarious | elevation before he had safely descended. Th | — Prin 
seat, which would have been really dangerous to ‘then left him to his fate, and well it was for the to be 
one less accustomed to such seats, and by dint of | | that no further delay occurred, for they were ™ | _ ough 
persuasion, assisted in no small degree by main ' sooner out of sight, than not only the baillie avi Aca 
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his family, but every soul in the street, who was | 


were horror and commiseration; for it seemed to | 
them that some unfortunate man was really sus- 1 
pended in the usual fashion, videlicet, by the | 
neck, on a gallows as high as that of Haman; | 
but speedily the truth appeared. When in a 
few minutes a lighted candle was held from the } 
warehouse, exhibiting, with its yellow light) 
struggling amidst the faint moonbeams, the | 
rueful countenance of the West Indian peeping | 
through the handkerchief which covered his hat, | 
and was tied under his chin in the style of an old | 
washerwoman, a shout rose from the crowd that | 
might have awakened the inhabitants at the most I 
distant part of the town. As for the baillie, he | 
felt by far too much ashamed of the figure cut by || 
his son-in-law elect, to enjoy the laugh at his | 
expense; and in fact it seemed to him, as he 
stood there in so near a relation to the erial | 
voyager, that a part of the ridicule must attach | 
to himself and family ;—an idea which made the | 
worthy magistrate, who dreaded the public gaze | 
even on honorable occasions, sweat with very | 


vexation. 





Snelldrake, by the assistance of the standers- || 
by, was now on his descent, but this, perhaps on ! 
purpose, was managed so clumsily, that the | 
swinging of the rope transferred the sickness of | 
his heart to his stomach. The baillie could | 
stand no more; he returned into his house, 
packed every soul to their beds, and locking the | 
door, betook himself in disgust and mortification | 
to his own dormitory. | 

In two hours after this adventure, Mr. Snell- | 
drake took French leave of Burat-Island and its || 
inhabitants. ‘The next day the fugitives returned | 
man and wife, and were received by the baillie as | 
kindly as if everything had taken place with his | 


own concurrence. | 
} 





A Ditemma.—If we pretend to attribute the | 
existence of one thing to the power of another, | 
and to say that this power has been transmitted | 
lrom one cause to another in infinite succession, | 
we abandon the belief of a primary cause, since || 


nothing can be first in a series which is every | 
Way infinite. 





If, on the other hand, we assume 
* principle, whence we wholly derive power, it 
follows that we must trace all efficient causes, 
whether productive of good or evil, to that first 
Principle ; and this is a doctrine, which I conceive 
‘0 be directly contrary to the notions which we 
Ought to entertain of the Deity.— Drummond's 
Academical Questions. 


| 








not deaf or bedridden crowded to the spot. | 
The first emotions excited in the spectators | 





~~ 
dé 
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THE FIRST AND LAST GRIEF. 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“She was not made, 
Through years or moons, the inner weight to bear, 
Which colder hearts endare, ’till they are laid 
By age in earth.” 


There are some persons who seem sent upon 
earth only to beautify and bless everything that 
comes within the sphere of their influence ;— 
beings whose hopefulness of spirit and joyousness 
of temper make an atmosphere of light around 
them,—whose presence is a sort of moral sun- 
beam. Such a creature was Amy Ellerslie, and 
never did cheerfulness and goodness find their 
dwelling within a lovelier form. With a face as 
bright as a spring morning, large liquid blue 
eyes, a profusion of blonde tresses, and the figure 
of a sylph, it was impossible for the imagination 
to conceive a more beautiful personification of 
innocent happiness. Her quick and agile move- 
ments, her gleeful voice, nay, the very toss of 
her pretty head, as she flung back the exuberant 
curls, evinced the joyousness of her nature. One 
could not look at her without being uncon- _ 


sciously reminded of all the glad and free things “@ 


in nature. The flight of the forest bird, the 
bound of the timid fawn, the leap of the 
mountain stream, all might have furnished 
similes for the graceful and merry girl. Yet 
perhaps the loveliest trait in her character was 
the maidenly gentleness and tenderness which 
seemed to pervade her whole nature, softening 
its brightest effluence of joy, even as the light 
haze over the face of a summer sky, tempers the 


| - 
| splendors of the noonday sun. 


Though only a simple village maiden, Amy 
had grown up in an atmosphere of affection. The 
youngest and fairest of a large family, she had 
been the pet and plaything of all; but the very 
indulgence which might have rendered a less 
noble nature selfish, produced quite a contrary 
effect on Amy. There were so many to study 
her happiness, that she seemed to feel it quite 
unnecessary to care anything about herself ; and, 
indeed, there was little motive for selfisheess in 
the heart of one, whose temper could, like the 
bee, extract sweetness from the most envenomed 
flowers of life. Her insouciance and gayety 
probably tended to prolong for her the sweet 
season of childhood and girlishness. Certain it 
is that at a period when most women have fully 
learned the sweet instincts of their own nature, 
Amy still possessed an unawakened heart, and a 
store of undeveloped affections, whose very exis- 
tence was unknown to her. Her soul was like a 
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lake lying on some high mountain-top; the blue ||to one who was only happy when he inhalej 
heaven might color its pure wave,—the fervid sun || the mountain air, or trod the unfetterej 
might glitter on its surface, and the cold moon | greensward. He became disgusted with the 
silver its placid waters,—the stars might mirror | ‘details of business, and determined to seek , 
themselves within it, and the wild flowers stoop | home upon that element which seems ever the 
to kiss their own sweet image on its margin, | most fitting field of enterprise to a daring and 
but its hidden depths had never been stirred by | restless spirit; nor did it excite any surprise in the 
human hand, nor had the shadow of a passion || minds of those who knew him best, when they 
ever darkened its pellucid flow. Though sur- | learned that Charles Thornton had abandoned 
rounded by admifers, she showed no decided } the comforts of his home for the excitement an 
preference for any, but seemed to find something | | hardships of a sailor’s life. But the loss of his 
to like in each; as if the voice of kindness and | brother's presence was most severely felt by 
tenderness was but the variation of a well- known | | Wilfred. Hitherto, in the close-knit intercourse 
melody, which she had listened too so long that | | of daily companionship, he had relied so uncon- 
it had ceased to excite her special attention. The | | ' sciously upon the firmer character of Charles, 
few that envied her, accused her of latent coquetry, | that he had never learned his own weakness ; but 
while the many who loved her, knew that she jhe now found himself suddenly deprived of a prop 
possessed that innate gift of pleasing, which was as | and support which was absolutely necessary to 
natural to her as is the power of song to the bird. | his success as well as happiness. Dreamy ani 
Among the friends of Amy Ellerslie’s early | imaginative, he had given himself up too much 
youth, were two brothers, the sons of a widow, lt to speculative fancies; and it required all the 
who resided in the same village. Charles and | practical good sense of his brother to counter 
Wilfred Thornton were as wonderfully alike in | balance this disposition to abstraction, which, 
personal appearance as they were dissimilar in| while it elevates a man’s character in a moni 
character, and while, at first sight, it was scarcely | point of view, perhaps tends, more than any other 
possible for even an intimate friend to know which | intellectual indulgence, to limit his usefulness. 
of the two he was addressing, it needed but the | Amy Ellerslie had been a mere child when the 
utterance of a single word to distinguish the quiet | brothers went out into the world to carve thei 
subdued tone of the one, from the clear trumpet- own way to fortune; but she was in the first 
like voice of the other. Wilfred Thornton, grave, bloom of beautiful womanhood, when Wilfred 
thoughtful and studious, looked forward only to | Thornton, disheartened and unhappy, returned 
a career of intellectual usefulness, while Charles, to his native village. He had devoted his days 
bold, stalwart and courageous, anticipated a life | to toil and his nights to study, he had labored 
of stirring deeds, and, if possible, of noble | with all the energy of his nature, but had been 





emprize. Both possessed the finest qualities of | met by difficulties and disappointments on al 7 
heart and mind. The nicest sense of honor, | sides, while he found himself outstripped in the | 
the most unsullied purity of feeling, and the | race of life by those who, destitute both of his — 


masculine virtues of magnanimity and personal | talents and integrity, crept on through by-paths, 
courage were gifts possessed in common between where he would have disdained to tread. The 
them ; but the superior mental powers of Wilfred | spectres conjured up by a morbid imaginatios 
were combined with a degree of tenderness of ‘terrified his shrinking spirit ; he fancied himself 
nature almost amounting to weakness, which | mark for the arrows of misfortune; and after 4 
showed itself in a vacillating infirmity of pur- | few ineffectual struggles with the exigencies of 
pose ; while the bolder and more decided force of | life, he sought his boyhood’s home as a refuge, 
character which belonged to Charles, was some- | or at least a shelter, where he might repose his 
times rendered too obvious by the exertion of a | weary soul. He was too much beloved not © 
most untamed and untameable will. Yet despite | be warmly welcomed by the friends of his youth, 
this difference, perhaps even because of it, the vand he met with both sympathy and kindness 
brothers loved each other with the utmost warmth | from the very men who feit most disposed ' 
and devotedness. ] reprove the weakness that led him so soon to qui 
As they grew up to man’s estate, they left |}a field which is to every one a battle-plain, wher 
their native village, and while in a neighboring } many @ hope must be slain ere a single victory 
eity Wilfred pursued the studies of a laborious | can be achieved. 
profession, Charles endeavored to chain his | But more especially did the melanchol¥ 
free soul to the chariot-wheels of fortune. | student find solace in the society of Amy Ellersli¢ 
But the prison-life of a merchant was ill-suited Her presence was to his heart as sunshine to tht 
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flower; and he dwelt beneath her smiles until) and he was now the commander of a noble ship. 
his soul seemed to grow stronger beneath the | The years which had shaded with a deeper sad- 
influence of her consistent and innocent cheer-| ness the countenance of the desponding Wilfred, 
fulness. A passionate admirer of the beautiful! and touched with so much womanly grace the 
in the moral as well as the natural world, Wilfred | form of the gentle Amy, had not passed over the 
found his ideal more than realized in the delicate) manly sailor without leaving some trace of 
beauty, the transparent truthfulness of character,| their power. The furrow, which time so soon 
and the gentle gayety of heart, which formed) chisels on the brow of the man of decision, was 
Amy’s great attractions. For him Amy only) deeply traced upon his forehead, while the keen 
felt the same kind of preference which was shared glance of his eagle-eye, the habitual compression 
by some half a dozen others. She liked his, of his finely-moulded lips, and his tall, strong, 
society, and found pleasure in the converse of one | firmly-knit figure, all were characteristic of his 
whose thoughts were ever among the poetical and) true nature. He had found his proper sphere of 
lovely things of earth ; while the remembrance of | action, and amid the fury of the elements, he had 
his disappointments, and the sight of his habitual trod the deck of his frail ship with the proud step 
sadness, imparted a tenderness to her manner of one who ruled a power mightier than himself. 
which might easily be mistaken by him, whose, Nothing ennobles a man so much as the con- 
wishes were too often allowed to expand into, sciousness of mental or physical force, and when 
hopes. | both are combined,—when the intellect is power- 
Daily did Wilfred feed his passion with the} ful to conceive, and the arm bold to act,—when 
contemplation of her exceeding beauty, and his) man can stand high-hearted and strong-handed 
character which had been enfeebled by morbid | in the presence of mortal peril, well may he bear 
fancies, seemed to strengthen beneath the influ- || the impress of heroism on his firm brow, and its 
ence of a true and pervading affection, even as a } god-like light in his unquailing eye. 
tender exotic which has withered in an artificial) Ever since the time of “the gentle lady wedded 
atmosphere, may be sometimes restored to life) to the moor,” the power of the wild and wonderful 
and health by an accidental exposure to the) over the heart of woman, has been a subject of 
natural changes of the seasons. ‘There was an reproach to the sex. Yet what can be more 


/ intentness and concentration in his love that) natural than that the delicate and frail being, whose 
' seemed to have changed his vacillating nature,| mere physical weakness teaches her the need of 


and given him a firmness of purpose to which he some strong arm on which to lean, should find 
was previously a stranger. But he was not of her imagination leading captive her affections as 
those who believe mere words are necessary to) she listens to the tale of “perils past,” and 
the true interpretation of the heart. Forgetting | wonders at the courage which bore the narrator 
that Amy had grown up amid all gentle and) undaunted through the danger which would 
kindly influences, and that therefore the usual | have crushed a feebler spirit? Amy Ellerslie’s 
evidences of regard were to her so familiar as to | life had been one of such quiet enjoyment, that 


be scarcely noticed ;—forgetting that to her it) the hardy sailor's lightly-told stories of wonders 


' ¥as so natural to be beloved, that though she | seen and dangers encountered, came to her with 


OAS ASTER. 


might perhaps have noticed the absence of! the charm of novelty, and she listened and looked 
affection in a friend, yet its presence was to her) until, if she did not exactly wish “ that Heaven 
like the common blessings of air and light, | had made her such another man,” she, at least, 
essential to her happiness, but enjoyed almost | learned that there was within her besom a store 
unconsciously ;—he flattered himself that Amy | of sweeter feelings than had yet been called forth. 
perceived and smiled upon his hopes. To the bold sailor, the bright yet delicate beauty 

What might have been the effect of Wilfred’s | of Amy was perfectly bewitching. The playful- 
‘ection, upon the future life of Amy had no | ness of the merry girl, and the tenderness of the 
counter influence been exercised, can scarcely | high-souled woman were so beautifully blended 
be determined, for ere she had discovered the | in her sweet character, while her form was so full 


nature of his feelings, the return of Charles) of expanding grace, and her face so radiant in its 


= 


Thornton, after an absence of nearly seven years, | joyous loveliness, that Charles Thornton was at 

*rought a change in the destiny of the gentle! once entranced and enthralled. 

til. Charles had been successful beyond his ‘It was soon evident to the acute village-gossips 

hopes, for his innate energy of mind, together that a match was already kindled between Captain 

‘th the advantages of a good education, had | Thornton and gentle Amy Ellerslie. There was 
uabled him to rise rapidly in his new vocation, | an evident change in the light-hearted girl, and 
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those who missed her merry ringing laugh, knew 
that some deeper feeling had been stirred within | 
her bosom. ‘They who have ever noticed the 
difference between the gleeful voice of one who 


unawakened heart, and the richly! 


bears an 
modulated tones of that sweet voice when the 
bosom’s chords have echoed to affection’s touch, | 
readily understand how Amy's changed 
first disclosed. But long ere! 


it 


will 
emotions were 
others had discovered the secret of her heart, 
had been read by one who found its interpretation 
in his own disappointed hopes. Wilfred Thornton | 
was one of those sensitive spirits who feel the chill | 
imparted by the shadow of approaching sorrow, | 
and he was not long in perceiving whence came | 
the cloud which was to darken his future life. 
The fine poetic spirit of the melancholy visionary 
might awaken the admiration of Amy, and his | 
sadness call for her sympathy ; but she had a true 
woman's heart, and could only look up to love. 
The feeble and timid nature of him who shrunk | 
from the blasts of fortune, and sought to hide | 
himself from the conflicts of life, was ill calculated ! 
to excite that reverential feeling which is so) 


necessary to perfect woman's affection. There 
was of feminine 


character, and all his fine, intellectual g 


his | 
gifts could | 
not make amends for a want of deci ision and | 


too much softness in 


manliness which ever commands the respect of | 
the Like some richly wrought | 
casket, the very delicacy of its workmanship, | 
while it enhanced its value, has diminished its | 
usefulnesss, and the fine gold, which might have | 


weaker sex. 


stood the wear of this work-day world, has been 
chiselled away, until all strength is gone, and) 
there remains only the beauty which fits it to be | 
the ornament of a boudoir. 

What Wilfred actnally suffered from this last 
disappointment, was never known, but when it) 
was rumored that he had determined to join a_ 
band of hardy travellers, who were about setting 
forth to explore the ruins of antiquity in the grey | 
old world, beyond the limits of modern civiliza- 
tion, it was shrewdly conjectured that only some 
powerful motive could have awakened the spirit | 
of adventure in his bosom. Charles, without the | 
slightest suspicion of the true impulse which had 
given rise to this strange purpose, on the part of 


his brother, yet warmly advocated it, as a means | 


of giving vigor and stability to his character. 
But Amy, whose perceptions had been quickened | 
by her own awakened passions, knew too well | 
what had banished the heart-sick man from his | 
home ; although his lips never breathed the tale | 
of love and sorrow in the ear of her whom he now 
regarded as the bride of his brother. Yet she ! 


AND 





LAST GRIEF. 3 


was of too joyous a termper to understand the ful br 
power of a grief which, to a nature like Wilfred, ca 
| could only end with life. For her, everything an 
wore the rose-tint which first love ever diffuses pre 
and when the sad brow of her hopeless lover he 
longer gloomed before her, she felt that ther is 
was not a single shadow in her path of life. poi 


less than six weeks after the departure of Wile 
Thornton, a merry wedding enlivened the village 











up 
and then the glad face of Amy Ellerslie was see 7 
to wear the troubled joy of her who turns fiw per 
the pure pleasures of maidenhood, to welcome th wil 
high duties and earnest devotion of a womans |ot Th 
But Amy had now to learn how closely life’ “th 
brightest happiness is bordered by its sorry the 
| Hitherto she had trodden a flower-enamelle tabi 
| path, but now she had entered the more rugge! lovi 
plain, where grow the fruits of life, only to b life’ 
| plucked with toil and eare. She was nowt D task 
taste the bitter waters, which ever flow so nex ; geni 
the sweet fountain of earthly affection, that the : and 
lip which bends to quaff the freshness of the on, —_7_blos 
is sure to imbibe some drops from the distastefi __ not 
wave of the other. Never had Amy looked # bene 
lovely as she now appeared in the quiet gentlenes the 
of her new duties and emotions. Perhaps » and 
expression is so elevating te the human counte bach 
nance, as that beaming of heartfelt happines muc 
which is rarely seen, because the feeling whic - grief 
inspires it is so rarely experienced in our unstabi i calm 
life. It is the look which our first parents might ) hear 
have worn in their days of mnocence, and whieh only 
sometimes, even in this dark world, radiale allevi 
| from the hearts of those who find a secon | fulne 
Paradise in mutual and satisfied affection. yearn 
Amy’s first grief rose from the necessity of be | becor 
husband's absence. Captain Thornton coulda) 7% she | 
resign a career so well suited to his adventuro® | that 
character, even when tempted by the joys¢) 7 “lst 
home and tenderness. A few brief months wet and 1 
| given to impassioned happiness, and then tt — her lo 
hardy sailor tuned from his gentle bride to br’) close. 
‘again the perils of the great deep. Amy b# g check 
never before shed such bitter tears as now dimme branes 
lrer sweet eyes. It was the earliest, and, as but - 
then believed, the most terrible sorrow whi) ~ Phe 
could await her. She was surprised, nag, alme* | : nered, 
terrified, at the violence of her own emotions! F 7 “0 
the anbroken quiet of her happy life had hither¢ > — “"°“ 
_ offered no opportunity for discerning the inteo*! j oF spr 
of her own feelings. Her gayety had heretofor F  “°Verts 
seemed a proof of her thoughtlessness, eve? * i — 
the laxuriant growth of the wind-flower, beaut! F Delore 
_as are its blossoms, discloses the shallowness “F7 Captai 
| the soil on which the hand of zephyr has wth “ety | 
the seed. But now she was to learn that #7 “ore | 
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THE FIRST 


brighte 
caverns where are hid the fiercest volcanic fires ; 


and that the cheerfulness, which had been the 
product of an untilled heart, might be supplanted 
by those delicate passion-flowers whose fragrance 
is so delicious to the senses, but whose fruit is so 
poisonous to the taste. 

Immediately after her marriage, Amy had taken 
up her abode with the aged mother of her hus- 
hand, and she now devoted herself to the strict 
performance of every duty which could alone 
wile away the dreary hours of absence. Mrs. 
Thornton had arrived at that period of life when 
“the grasshopper is a burden,” and to smooth 
the pillow of declining age, to bear with the irri- 
tability of infirmity, and to shed the light of a 


loving nature amid the gathering shadows of 


life's coming night, were now the not unpleasing 
tasks of the lonely wife. She had passed the 


genial spring in the sweet dream of happy love, 


and she knew that not until the summer had’ 


blossomed, and given place to autumn’s fruits,— 
not until the hoar frost of winter had melted 
beneath the soft gales of the ‘ soote season,” and 
the buds were again unfolding on the stripped 


and naked trees, could she hope to welcome 


- 
— 


te Fes. 


But she had too 
much elasticity of spirits to yield herself long to 


back her sailor to his home. 


After her first wild emotions had been 
calmed, she resolved to watch over her own weak 
heart, and check those vain repinings which could 
only give pain to those who loved her, without 
alleviating her own. Her cheerfulness and hope- 
fulness returned at her summons, and though 
yearning in heart for the sight of him who had 


grief. 


become as light to her eyes, and life te her heart, 
she left no duty unfulfilled. She had none of 
that sickly sensibility which finds cause for self- 
satisfaction in the indulgence of morbid grief, 
and makes a merit of suffering. She felt that 
her love for her husband was best shown by the 


close observance of all his wishes ; and when she_ 
checked the tears which flowed at the remem- |! 


orance of his past tenderness, she knew she was 


| but acting as he would desire. 


The fruits of autumn were reaped and gar- 
nered, the pleasant fireside had given out its 
‘onforts during a tedious winter ;—and now the 
‘now had melted from the hilltops, and the buds 
spring began to peep out from their dusky 
“*verts, All the hope and trustfulness of Amy's 
‘ature now revived. For more than a month 


bef . : 
fore the time when she could possibly expect 
( : , . . | 
‘pain Thornton's return, she began te make 


eve a - . . 

ty thing ready for his reception , and once 
wore > = . 
ore her bird-like voice was heard carolling 


1U 


AND LAST 





GRIEF. 


st flowers may glow above the deep'|cheerful songs, as she went about her household 


cares. The bloom returned to her cheek, her 
sunny locks were released from the simple cap 
which had confined their luxuriance, and onee 
more allowed to flew m rieh curls, as he best 
Amy was almost a child 
again in her gleeful happiness. But as the day 
of his coming drew nigh, a restless and impa- 
tient yearning took possession of her heart. She 
had been content to wait during many a weary 
month of absence, but now,—when an hour 
might bring him to her embrace, she was full of 
unquiet and troubled expectation. How often 
did she traverse the road which led to the en- 
trance of the village! how often did she arrange 
znd re-arrange all the minute appointments ef 
her neat household, to be in readiness for her 
toil-worn mariner! how often did she faney that 
the very beatings of her heart would prevent her 
from catching the first echo of his footsteps. 

But day after day passed on, bat still Captain 
Thornton came not. Weeks elapsed without 
any tidings to relieve this terrible suspense, and 
then application was made to the owners of the 
ship, but they could afford no information: and 
only added their own apprehensions to the fears 
of those who already dreaded evil news. Yet 
Amy’s hopes seemed to grow stronger, as those 
of all others died away. Even when months had 
gone by,—when Captain Thornton's employer 
wrote to the bereaved wife to inform her that all 
probability of his return was so entirely lost, that 
the insurance on the missing ship had been 
promptly paid,—when the aged mother wept and 
“refused to be comforted,’ beeause her son 
“was not,”’—still Amy held fast her faith in his 
future return. ‘That hopefulness whieh had 
been so prominent a trait in her character from 
childhood, became, as it seemed, a part of her 
heart's creed; and it was utterly impossible to 
bring home to her mind the futility ef her expec- 
tations. 

But in other things, how sadly was she 
changed! her delicate form lost its symmetry, 
and her faee its radiant beauty; the brigh tresses 
which had ever been the pride of her youth, were 
pushed carelessly away from her hollow temples; 
and her dress, ence so exquisitely neat and taste- 
ful, was now neglected and disordered. She 
sought no longer to beguile the lagging hours 
with the pretty femmine tasks that once eccupied 
her time. Silent, sad and drooping, she would 
sit for hours in the perch, or at the easement 
which commanded a view of the village road. 
At the sight of any #pproaching traveller, she 
would spring eagerly forward, watch him ear- 


loved to see them. 
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nestly as he wound down the hill, and then, as 


she beheld him nearer, would sink back, and | upon her brow, she bore little resemblance to tly 


ed 


dew which the hand of disease distilled nighth n 


weep in bitter disappointment. Perhaps no form | gleeful creature of other days. Nor was she les - 
of grief could have so utterly worn out her elas- | changed in mind than in person, for a wild a wan 
tic and hopeful spirit. From the heavy pressure | almost fierce petulance had taken the place » vill 
of some positive and present sorrow, her innate | her former gentleness, while the least oppositin ing 


cheerfulness might at length have rebounded ; 
and in the course of time, she might have found 
comparative peace. But for a weary wasting 
grief like this, there was no relief. Her very 
hopes only prolonged her pangs. Any thing 
would have been better than this dreadful sus- 
pense. Had but one tempest-tossed seaman 
returned to tell the tale of disaster and death, 
the imagination of the bereaved wife would not 
have gone out into such a fearful waste of vague- 
ness in search of him she loved. She would not 
believe him lost to her for ever, but she pictured 
him in slavery and in destitution,—suflering all 
the horrors of want and famine,—the sole deni- 
zen of some desert isle,—or the powerless cap- 
tive of some savage horde,—every thing terrible 
suggested itself to her affrighted and bewildered 
fancy,—every thing except that which, to others, 
seemed most like truth. She could not—she 
dared not think of him as numbered with the 
dead. While darkness and mystery rested on 
his fate, her love went forth into the gloom to 
seek him, refusing to be turned from its vain 
search while faith could fling a ray of light upon 
the trackless wilderness of conjecture. In vain 
well-meaning friends sought to win her back to 
the ordinary duties of life. 

“I can do nothing ‘till I see Charles,” she 
would say; “he will come back; | now he will 
come back. Think you that he would have left 
me alone upon earth without one kind farewell ? 


I tell you if he were not yet held in the bonds of 


flesh, he would come to me in spirit, and his 
voice would answer my anguished prayers. No, 
he lives,—the waves could not keep him from 
me, nor the earth hold him in its embrace until 
he had borne me tidings of his fate if it were not 
so. He lives, and I shall yet behold him ere | 
die of this wearing sorrow which consumes my 
heart.” 

Such were her replies to those who sought to 
comfort her, and what could reason oppose to 
the wild fancies of a vain affection ! 

Two years had now elapsed since the depar- 
ture of the hapless Captain Thornton, and &@ fear- 
ful change was wrought in the once beautiful 
and happy wife. Pale, wasted to a mere shadow, 
with nerveless hand and trembling frame, her 
eyes clouded with perpetual weeping, and the 
shine of her bright locks dimmed by the fatal 


to her wayward will rendered her almost frantic 1 
It was evident, even to those who loved her bey, 





that life had nothing now to offer her whos aa 
heart had been crushed beneath the weight of is ahs 
first grief, and while they wept over her early fror 
doom, they could not wish to avert it. ale 

It was the evening of a day in spring, when tle his 
budding foliage and the soft breezes had aw. mai 
kened anew the vivid reminiscences of her wh tim 
still hoped against hope. Amy had been unusw- nes 


ally restless and unquiet, and the monomani 
which had so long possessed her, seemed to bx 
darkening over every faculty of her mind. Se J 
ted in her accustomed place beside the case. 
ment, with her feeble frame supported by pillows 

she had been keeping her usual watch for hin 
whom she was never again to behold, until be 
wearied and excited nerves found a short repos 

in one of those sudden and brief snatches 0 
slumber which were now her only means of res 

She had slept but a few moments, when a hea) 
step startled her from her repose. Starting for 
ward, with a bewildered brain, and wild glance, 

she beheld, standing in the doorway, with the ; 
golden light of the setting sun falling round bin 

like a glorious garment,—the image of her lon 


lost husband. A shriek of maniac joy burst fon | 
her pale lips. “He is come! He is come” 
she cried, and the next instant she was lyin : 


senseless in the bosom of Wilfred Thornton. 
Hardship, privation, and, it may be, a sense 

self-reliance, had given to the face of the mela 

choly student all that it had lacked to perfect it” 

wonderful resemblance to the fine countenantt | 

of his brother; and now, the very mother tha | 

bore them, might have doubted which of the | 

stood in life before her. , 
Alas! it mattered little to the widowed hew') — 

which had beer so long wasting beneath the p™" 

of “hope deferred.” The shock of sudden jo! | — 4 

had finished the work which grief begun, 

ere the shades of night had closed around tht 

cottage, Amy breathed her last sigh on th 


at ake in 


bosom which had in vain sought to banish tht} v 
image of her who had been so worshipped. 8 
died in the joyful faith that she had found be H 
long absent husband, and her latest acct? 
breathed tenderness and Jove in the ear of bit A 


who would have given lis life but to restore be 





‘to life and happiness. 
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The sea kept well its secret. No tidings ever | 


came from its depths to reveal the fate of Captain | 


Original. 
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Thornton; and while the form of the gentle Amy | || AN EVIDENCE OF ITS AUTHENTICITY AND INSPIRATION ! 


moulders beneath the greensward in her native 
village, the bones of the gallant sailor are bleach- | 
ing in the coral caves of the Ocean. 


Wilfred Thornton had returned from his so- 


journ in foreign climes, a wiser and a better | 
man, but he was not proof against this sudden | 
shock which awaited him. He turned for ever | 
from the world, and burying himself in seclu- 
sion, sought to cherish rather than subdue 
his grief. He still lives a lonely, melancholy 
man, whose hair is whitened by care no less than 
time, and who, during years of utter hopeless- 
ness, has indeed found that— 


| 


“ Sympathy is half our life, 
And fancy makes the rest.” 


Brooklyn, L. I. 








Original. 
THE VISIT OF FORTUNE. 


BYG. W. PATTEN, U. S&S. A. 


Weary with play, a Laue op 
Lay down awhile to rest, 
When Fortune came, with gifts of joy, 
And bade him choose the best. 
“ But heed thee! child, cheose once and well— 
I move by wizard time, 
A moment—and I weave my spell 
Far in another clime.” 


Light in that urchin’s glances burn’d 
And gladness overmuch, 

As one by one each toy he turn’d 
Beneath his curious touch ; 

Now this contents his changing will, 
Now that his eyes pursue ; 

Pleas’d, he retaineth one—auntil 
Another charms his view. 


But as the youth, the glittering store, 
Surveyed in doubt profound, 

The mystic wand which fortune bore 
Dial’d the moment ‘round ; 

True to the time, the maid of Fate, 
Fled with her gifts of cost, 

And left the boy to mourn, too late, 
The prize for ever lost. 


Oh! ye of manhood’s pond’ring dreams, 
Whose pulses bound with health, 

Waste not your hours o'er changing schemes 
Of speculating wealth ! 

Hold fast, on what—considered well— 
Your heart and judgment fix, 

And you will never have to tell 
Of Fortune’s fickle tricks. 


i} BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 


“ Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries.” — Byron. 


| Tne Bible never has been, and it never can 
| be, too attentively examined, nor too highly 
| commended. The obligations of the world to 
its sacred influences, and its glorious truths, are 
beyond the power of any pen or pencil of man or 


| angel to pourtray. It is the * Book of Books ;” 


a specimen of unrivalled literary excellence, and 
a compendium of the sublimest facts. It beams 
with a lustre all its own, which, like that of the 
orb of day in respect to the hosts of stars, that 
glitter on the brow of the firmament, throws 
every other volume into impenetrable shade. 
There is reason to rejoice in every effort, provided 
it be made with ordinary ability, to urge any of 
the evidences of its real character upon the 
attention of man. For the result of their recep- 
tion is to purify and elevate the race. This 
consideration it is, that has induced the writer 
to contribute the arguments, which follow, in 
defence of the authenticity and inspiration of the 
‘* Word of God,” nothwithstanding the striking 
and admonitory lines of the immortal author of 
** Paradise Lost,”— 





“ None, 
But sueh as are good men, can give good things ; 
And that, which is not good, is not delicious 
To a well-governed, and wise appetite.” 


For, in the wild whirlwind of passion; in the 
reckless conflicts of party; in the eager pursuits 
of unhallowed ambition; in the all-absorbing 
devotedness of spirit to the acquisition of wealth ; 
amid the gayety of fashion, and the zest of 
pleasure; through the complicated bustle of 
life ; the “still small voice” of this great Teacher 
is too little heard or regarded. But to our theme! 

The truth and inspiration, of the Old and New 
Testaments, are beautifully confirmed by the 
sublime mysteries in which they abound. This 
important consideration is not often adduced in 
evidence, and, at a prima facie view, may appear 
to disprove the very position it was intended to 
establish. Indeed the more violent enemies of 
revelation, for centuries gone by, have wielded 
it, and, in their own opinion, with remarkable 
dexterity, as an unanswerable argument against 
the whole system of religious belief. The course 
of reasoning, which they have employed on this 
subject, is precisely such as we should expect 
from the crafty and cold-hearted infidel. They 





Oswego, New-York, Ma y, 1843. 


wish to blot out the only star, that kindles the 
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light of hope in the darkened bosom of man, and 
to leave in its stead “ the blackness of darkness 
for ever.” Hence it is indispensably requisite 
that this main argument of the opponents of 
revelation,—this front pillar, that supports the 
tottering fabrie, in which they seek to shelter 
themselves from the hallowed influences of 
inspired truth, should be fully and fairly tested 
in order that its extreme frailty may more mani- 
festly appear. 

The fact, therefore, which it will be the object 
of this paper to substantiate, is this—that the 


mysteries in question, instead of impairing in the 


least degree its authenticity, constitute irrefutable 
evidence that the Bible is the Word of God, and 
not a mere falde of human device. In order 


eorreetly to examine the point at issue, and thus | 


to develope the truth of our position in the 
clearest light, it will be well to ascertain whether 
there exist any analogies within the circle of our 
knowledge, which will afford us aid in arriving at 
a correct conclusion! Is the “*Goop Book ” the 
only volume with which a beneficent Providence 
has favored the family of man? 
not! 


Most certainly 
Even the rnde and unlettered rustie, whose 
science and whose wishes are circumscribed by 
the narrow limits of his paternal home ; who has 
only learned in the school of stern experience to 
“drive his team afield,” and perform the other 
menial offices of his lowly lot; even he, content 
in his happy ignorance, and unconscious of the 
self-inflicted pangs of misguided philosophy, has 
read poe after page of at least two other volumes, 
which the objector himself admits to have been 
derived from God, and which abound in “ things 
hard to be understood.” Need it be said that 
reference is had to the volume of Creation and 


of Providence. It will be necessary to examine 





OF THE BIBLE. 











each of these departments of knowledge in detail, 
if we would draw a perfect analogy between | 
them. 

Glance an eye then, for a moment, over the | 
vast book of Nature and Creation! Survey, 
with the most minute inspection, the countless 
varieties of inanimate and animate matter with) 
which it teems, from the atom that floats in the 
sunbeam, to man, the noblest handiwork of his 
Creator, and the most exalted link in the infinite 
chain of the Deity’s terrestrial works! and now 
say—are there no mysteries above, nor around, 
nor beneath us? Can the most profound scholar 
in natural scienee, or the most extensi¥e proficient 
in metaphysics, understand or explain a solitary 
leaf in this sevied ‘beck? The multifarious 
changes and operations of matter and spirit, have 














: 
en ‘ : - - 
y tual discernment?) Who car comprehend tly its 
| law of gravitation, which governs the fall of x ex! 
| apple ; which guides in their orbits those worl\ of 
| of light, that are scattered with such magnificer the 
| profusion through the wilds of immensity, an wie 
| preserves in such constant and unvarying harmon eq 
the chiming spheres?’ Whose eye, gifted wit! of 
| power of vision so keen, has penetrated the secre the 
preeesses of repulsion? Who can describe jy bei 
| what manner the cold earth, and the beaming and 
‘sun, and tke “ soft, refreshing rains,’ cause th my 
|tender herb to spring up and ripen to maturity ( 
The finite faculties of man can never, by an of | 
|, process of training, become sufficiently expande cha 
| to grasp the mighty secrets of nature, and unravel rei 
them to the mind. sub 
The physical and intellectual constitution o/ ) pre: 
/man are embraced within the ample pages of the | mat 
|volume of Nature. It is a sublime truth, which - une 
‘the * Monarch Minstrel” has so happily an > con: 
|elegantly expressed, that “ we are fearfully avi the 
wonderfully made.” Who can understand the engi 
admirable organization of the human system, > upo 
with all its surprising and complicated machinery’ inca 
That individual has never yet lived in the “tide this 
of time,” who could fully elucidate its arrange ) and 
ment of parts, and point ent the intimaie cor ) ofa 
/nexion, that subsists between it and the immort ; migh 
|spirit. The astonishing symmetry and _ perfec balm 
| propertion of our entire physical system, av! | of s 
lthe consummate adaptedness of every part—0 { thres 
bone, and muscle, and blood, and sinew,—? | Sacre 
answer the purposes of their creation, and to cor ; this 
‘tribute their quota of support in sustaining the 7 the | 
magnificent whole, is a theme of delightful con ~~ perfe 
templation. But to comprehend and to explica' perpl 
its construction is beyond the utmost ability 0 =e 
any created intelligence. The most severe and — 
protracted researches in this field of investigation rejor 
are utterly abortive. Its very entrance, like the than 
gate-way to the garden of Eden, is guard enabl 
against the inquisitive intrusion of man by t prese 
* cherubim and flaming sword.” Pr 
And the mind.—the immortal mind !—upe | 7 P*ses 
this subject “ clouds and darkness” emphaticals | dispe 
rest. When we approach a theme so intric#* | By th 
and so spiritual, the reflection should force itse! ‘ — 
upon the mind, which impressed with such awful | ; as 
solemnity the mind of the venerable Patriarch | indivic 
as he gazed upon the “ burning bush,” that th* | — 
place whereon we stand is “ holy ground.” Ne | — Deity 
one of the numerous philosophers, who hare —— 
speculated upon its essence, until “ their lock By reat 
were silvered o’er with age,” has been able ® | Perpet 
approximate a knowledge of its mysterio™ no les 
_ 4round 





they ever been developed to the acutest intellec- 


constitution, nor been able to clear of obseur! 
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_ 
‘ts curious and intricate mechanism. Who has | by a presiding ‘ Divinity that shapes our ends.” 
expounded the laws of memory and suggestion, 'That in the volume of Providence may be 
of dreaming and somnambulism, or dissipated | found the most inexplicable mysteries it will 
‘require no labored process of ratiocination to 


the impenetrable shades that conceal from the 
lestablish. It may prove instructive, as it will 


view those distarbing causes, that destroy the | 

equilibrium of the mind, and reduce the image | certainly be entertaining to examine a few of the 

of God to the level of the brute, or unravelled | mysteries, which have exceedingly perplexed the 

the countless other phenomena of our intellectual | best of men. 

being? A mind in its original beauty and order, | And the greatest source of wonder, as must 
| 





and a mind in ruins, are equally involved in| appear to every contemplative mind, is the 
| admission of moral evil into our world. This 


mystery. 
mystery might be contemplated in relation to 


On the pages of the same volume—the volume | 
of Creation—is enstamped in dark and illegible | the apostacy of the Angels. Why was it, we 
might inquire, that the tallest Seraph that burned 
before the throne, was permitted to assume the 
subject in question. The vital spark, that attitude of rebellion ; to introduce discord among 
preserves by its astonishing energy all animate | the shining ranks above, and be hurled with 
matter from decomposition, and cloaks it with | his impious confederates, for high treason, to 
unequalled symmetry and beauty; what are its |remediless perdition? This truly would be an 

| interesting theme, but it comes not within the 


characters vegetable and animal life, and how 
remarkably apposite this in illustrating the 


constituents? The wisest naturalist upon whom 
the sun has ever looked down; he who has | scope of our subject. That moral evil has been 
engraven his name the deepest and the fairest | suffered to enter this world, as it came “ fresh 
upon the roll of immortality, is altogether | and joyous” from the forming hand of its great 
Architect, and deface its beauty and loveliness, is 
\a fact too evident to admit of question. The sad 
| traces of its ruinous career are visible on every 


incompetent to return a satisfactory answer to 
this important interrogatory. Darkness, deep 
and palpable as enshroud the grave,—the darkness 
of a seven-fold night surrounds it. Some of the |) side. And the inquiry occurs spontaneously to 
mightiest intellects, whose memories are em- |every mind, whence came this mighty moral 
balmed in the reeords of history, or the treasures '|miasma? Nor is it enough to return the oft- 
ef song, have tried, but tried in vain, to pass the “repeated answer, that “the Arch-Angel ruined” 
threshold of that glorious temple, within whose introduced it,—that it is here solely through his 
sacred portals are garnered up all knowledge of |instrumentality. Such a reply will not, cannot 


) this mysterious subject. And now we submit ‘suffice. It can never relieve a single anxiety, it 


“Ss 


ose 


/ 50 less than the most imposing which transpire | 


the question to every candid reader—is it not | Will never satisfy a single doubt. For then with 
perfectly apparent that mysteries as deep and as | propriety the question recurs,—why was he 
perplexing as meet us in the “Oracles of God,” | permitted to pluck this “ new star” out of the 
are thiekly strewn over the entire volume of || hand of its Creator, and extinguish its light well 
creation? And yet, what abundant occasion to | nigh forever? The only answer that can possibly 
rejoice that, although much more is concealed | be given is admirably expressed in the sublime 
than unfolded, enough 1s clearly manifest to | language of the “ Man of Uz:"—« He holdeth 
enable us to secure the great interests of our | back the face of his throne, and spreadeth his 
present condition ! | cloud upon it.” 

Providence is a book. on the most of whose There is something perplexing, too, in the 
pages are inscribed, as with a “ pencil of light,” | fact, that moral evil was not only allowed to 
dispensations at once mysterious and perplexing. | enter this otherwise beautiful world, but also to 
By the term Providence, in this connexion, is | continue in it, and that its votaries have, hitherto, 
meant that Divine superintendence, that apper- || constituted so large a majority of the human 
tains to communities and families, to nations and race. This enemy of all goodness might easily 
individuals ; hay, more! to every occurrence ; | have been restrained in its death-bearing march. 
fven those of the slightest importance. The | After it had made its earliest incursion, with a 
Deity exercises his supervision over the most | single volition, Omnipotence might have arrested 
mnute and the most stupendous affairs of| its ruinous progress, and swept it for ever from 
Creation, and that supervision is constant and | the earth. He might have caused the fair fruits 
Perpetual. The most insignificant events then, | it had nipped, to bloom again ; the flowers it had 
blighted, to diffuse as sweet a fragrance as before; 


‘round us, are overruled in their consequences ‘and instead of the blazing Guards that protected 
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the gates of Paradise, he might have placed, 


once more, in the garden, angels with smiles of 


love, and accents of celestial joy. If, then, this 
smiling garden of the Lord might have been 
preserved from the mildew and the blight of sin’s 


polluting steps, why has it been visited with such | 


fearful devastation ! 

The Providence of God is dark and inscruta- 
ble, likewise, in elevating the worst of mankind 
to wealth, to honor, and to power, and in leaving 
the virtuous, the sober, and the upright, to ob- 
security, and subjection, and want. In every 
every period of the world’s history, the correct- 
ness of this position has been verified. The dis- 
solute and abandoned,—those who have plunged 
the deepest in the turbid waters of iniquity, have 
been crowned with riches, and prospered in their 
households, and raised to authority and distinc- 
tion, while eminently pious and devoted men have 
been obliged to pass through an almost uninter- 
rupted scene of suffering and trial: this world 
has been to them indeed “a vale of tears.” “I 
have often,” was the remark of a refined and 
educated heathen, * been at a loss to determine 
whether God or chance presides over the desti- 
nies of men, since the good fall into misfortunes, 
which overwhelm them, and persons, of an 
opposite character, enjoy, in their families, a 
brilliant prosperity, contrary to all expecta- 
tion.” 

Why were Nebuchadnezzer and Antiochus 
and Herod, permitted to desolate the earth, and 
revel in luxury, and sweep over the countries 
they ruled like whirlwinds of wrath; while good 
men of the same period were pining under pov- 
erty, subjected to reproaches, and exposed to 
every species of torture which a refined inge- 
nuity, quickened by the deadliest malice could 
invent?) Why lived Nero and Caligula and 
Domitian, and why was the infant church sub- 
jected to their bitter persecutions, and its inno- 
cent members compelled to meet death in every 
appalling form? Whence all the untold severi- 
ties of the “ Papal Hierarchy,” which continued 
through a thousand years of more than Egyptian 
darkness? Why was the * Apocalyptic beast,” 
in the shape of the Spanish inquisition, raised 
from the bottomless pit, arrayed in a scarlet 
vesture, and sent forth to seathe the soil of 
Europe with the blood of the saints? Why 
were the bloody Mary, the haughty Elizabeth, 
and the dissolute Charles, allowed to pursue 
their disastrous career, and inflict tortures upon 
good citizens and loyal subjects, the bare recital 
of which must chill us with horror? These 
things were so. You must commit all history 


to the flames, before you can controvert such 
startling facts. Is there no God, who rules th 
affairs of men? Why then does he permit thes 
awful enormities to transpire? Surely the dei. 
ings of Jehovah with his creatures are deep ay 
inexplicable ! 

The circumstances which attend the com. 
mencement and the close of life, in respec 
to numerous individuals of the human family, 
are among the arcana of God’s providence, 
How frequently is a large retinue of offspring 
born to persons of vicious habits and pursuits 
to those, who will exercise over the “ youn 
immortals ”’ committed to their care, an influ- 
ence pernicious to the last degree. Thus, a 
the very starting-point of their endless existence, 
they are, without their power to prevent it, iv 
volved in circumstances, whose chief, may it no! 
be truly said, whose only tendency is to giv 
them a wrong direction, and set them out on th 
great thoroughfare to ruin. This fact is tw 
familiar to need confirmation, and it furnishes 
one of the darkest pages in the book of Prov 
dence. 

The same thing is observable at the termine 
tion of this mortal scene; at the winding up 
the great drama of human life. When the 
“grim messenger” is sent to execute his com- 
mission upon any one of our race, he offer 
passes by the useless, and even those who at 
perpetrating actual wickedness, and summots 
away those who are replete with usefulness, 
replete with promise to the world. Here, a goo! 
| husband, the prop and the glory of a dependes! 
family, is rudely assailed by the “ King of Ter 
rors,”’ and his wife and little ones are thrown upo? 
the cold charities of an unfeeling world; while 
he who is sunken in abomination, and leprow 





curse to his family and his friends. 
hand, a mother, rich in all the qualifications 
that important relation, is removed in the mids 
of ,her days, and when her invaluable service 
are most required; while she, who is dissolu!’ 
and abandoned, and steeped in infamy, is le 
behind, an object of loathing and contemp- 
Here falls the lovely youth, in the midst “ 
beauty and promise, and there the hoary-heade! 
blasphemer lives on to utter still his horrid 0 
precations. Verily the dispensations of 
Deity are perplexing. He cuts short the life# 
usefulness, he prostrates the “ pillars of ti 
church,” he removes the ornaments of the sta 
What vacancies He creates! what bereaveme?™ 
He causes! what heart-bleedings and he 








breakings! ‘How frequently he strikes )™ 


with crime, is suffered to survive, a withering — 
On this | 
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where we think he should not: and nothing in) tradictory, it will remain, through all time, an 


the universe can ward off the blow!”’ and yet, 
how strange! how inexplicable! he often spares 


the wretch that bares his bosom to the stroke, | 
and begs that he may die! The world is full of | 

. | 
such mysteries, and they all belong to the book i 


of Providence. Enough can be seen, it is true, 
to illustrate the benevolence of the Deity; but 
by far the greater part is involved in impenetra- 
ble obscurity. Before we can understand the 
whole, we must wait until ““we see as we are 
seen, and know as we are known.” Then shall 


we perceive to our inexpressible delight, that 


“ Behind a frowning Providence, 
He hides a smiling face.” 


Thus have the volumes of Creation and of 


Providence been opened, and a few leaves been 
hastily turned over for examination. And who 
can fail to discover that great mysteries abound 
through the pages of each of them. If now, 
when the eye is directed to the word of inspira- 
tion, not a shade of uncertainty should be found 
to obscure its contents, while both of the other 
hooks intended for the same object, and derived 
from the same “Great Original,” are shrouded 
in darkness and doubt, would not the infidel 
himself maintain, in supercilious contempt, that 
the same glorious Being would never act so con- 
trary to himself:—that he would never be guilty 
of so palpable an inconsistency as, when he had 
given to man fwo transcripts of his will, which 
were crowded with things of “ undecipherable 
import,” to give him another, for the same pur- 
pose, from which every thing deep and inexplica- 
ble is excluded. Nor could such reasoning, on 
any correct philosophical principles, be answered. 

But, thanks to God! the Bible is precisely 
analogous with the other volumes, which were 
Written out by the finger of Divinity ; for it has 
the same impress and superscription, and contains 


therein strong presumptive proof of its authen- 


j 


tieity. It matters not how numerous, and how 
various the passages may be, that are fraught 


with mystery, provided they are not absurd or 


| Contradictory, and provided, also, sufficient truth 


| 


) \0spiration. 


unfolded to our view. And such is, indeed, 
the fact. For as in creation sufficient light 
beams upon man to enable him to supply all the 
wants of his current existence, so in the volume 
of Revelation, enough and more than enough is 
mtelligible to instruct him how he may fully 
prepare himself for future and unending being. 
The Bible, then, with all its sublime mysteries, 
and its elevated character, possesses the strongest 
imtrinsic evidence of its authenticity and its 
And unless it can be satisfactorily 


proved that these mysteries are absurd or con- 





| 


|undisputed monument of Divine benevolence. 


| Then, in the apposite language of the Poet, 


“Here let us breathe ; and bappily institue 
A course of learning, and ingenious studies.” 
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“ PuHiLosopHEeRs say—Man can do what he 
will! Does not each day’s experience teach us 
that man is enforced to that which he wills? His 
will is but the result of predisposing causes, that 
fix his destiny. Talent—mental power—may 
accomplish much ;—but chance more than all. 
And what are those powers, but the gifts of the 
same fetterless chance ?”’ 

The accomplished German writer, whose words 
I have translated, seems to lose sight of an over- 
ruling first cause. But such must be the reason- 
ing of those whose philosophy looks not beyond 
Such is but a cold and 








| the sphere of this world. 
| sneering philosophy. 

I am acquainted,—he continues,—with a 
history rather interesting, as it illustrates the 
influence of minor causes. It is that of Count 
Roderic von W , who died prime minister, 
having risen to that dignity from the low con- 
dition of a baker’s boy. It is hardly proper to 
say he rose; he was borne upward, against his 
expectation—against his wish. He himself told 
us his adventures. They are insignificant enough, 
and perhaps only commanded our attention by 
reason of the naive and pleasant manner in which 
they were related. But as they bear upon the 
point I have alluded to, I shall here note down 
as much as I remember of them. If they serve 
no other purpose, they may beguile a few 
moments of leisure, and remain a memorial of 
the happy hours I have passed in the excellent 
old man’s society. 





Roderic, as I have mentioned, was of humble 
origin. His father pursued the business of toll- 
gatherer in a small frontier town, and had limited 
means, but a good education, and some knowledge 
of the world. He spoke and wrote several lan- 
guages with elegance, and was a tolerable 
draughtsman and musician; but these accom- 
plishments contributed nothing towards the 
maintenance of his family. Wherefore? Fortune 
was not favorable to him. In his youth he had 
joined with several others in a dangerous 








* From the German, 
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enterprise. ‘hose who took part with him had | works, and one need not be hungry at the bake. 
wealth, families, and friends, and suffered nothing | trough.” 
on the failure of their undertaking. He had | Roderic could not oppose this design, becaus 
none ; was made the scape-goat for the rest, and | | he knew of nothing better. But he would no 
received his reward in an imprisonment of ten | give up his Cicero and Xenophon. He carried 
years. After his release, he left his native land, | them with him to his new abode ; and when he 
where his name was disgraced ; was a wanderer | had no meal-bags to carry, or dough to knead, or 
for some years, earning a precarious livelihood by /errands to run for his mistress, he sat down in 
teaching ; then he became a clerk, on a very | | his chamber, and learned the odes of Horace. 
small salary, and finally obtained, by the special Master Birnenstiel and his wife were ill-natured 
favor of a patron, the situation of toll-gatherer, in ‘people, and often made the house hotter than the 
a frontier town. Here he became the husband | bake-oven for poor Roderic. But they had, 
of a pretty, though poor, damsel, and the father | beautiful daughter, who always spoke sweetly 
of Roderic. | the young man, and comforted him. Lissette 
He gave the boy an excellent education, for he | was very indulgent. One of the most grievous 
had really brilliant parts; and the father hoped | of these faults was, that she held her pretty heal 
to make something of him, above his present | | very high, and would have disdained any advan- 
station. But when he was ready to be sent to. ces towards love- -making from a baker's boy. 
the university, the means of the toll-gatherer | Nothing less than a lord or a prince, apparently, 
failed. He fell ill, and died; his wife had gone | I, would suit her, though she could not help con- 
seven years before him. | fessing that the baker’s lad was handsome enough 
Roderic was twenty years old, alone in the) for one or the other. 
world, and without means of support, for all the || This pride of her's was natural enough; for 
toll-gatherer had left went te pay his debts. Ashe was really courted by a prince; a crow 
few compassionate persons, however, supplied | _ prince also, who happened, with his regiment o! 
him with a small sum, and with this he went to | dragoons, to be quartered in that little town a 
a neighboring town, where lived a widowed sister | that time. This youthful commander was « 
of his mother. She kept a small shop for the | | ardent admirer of beauty, and thought proper 
sale of thread, matches, paper, etc. Roderic | | vary the fatigues of his military duties by assault 
appealed to her kindness, informing her of his | ing the heart of the prettiest girl in the hamle: 
destitute condition; and the good woman | The prince was well skilled in this species 0 
embraced her nephew, and promised to take care | warfare. Yet Lissette promised to be no ¢as} 
of him. | conquest; for she was a coquette by nature, 2! 
She kept her word; receiving him into her | it required all the art and tactics of her noble | 
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house, and supplying the place of a mother to | lover to press the siege, with any prospect the b 
him. But she thought he needed advice as well | | success. In this play of “all for love,” poo) ~ dough 
as kindness. ‘ You have nothing ;” said she to | Roderic took an unwilling part. But he had®| 7 prince 
him ; “dismiss, therefore, all thoughts of the || do as he was bid, and be alternately the bear ders; 
university. That is only for rich people. Your) of meal-bags and billet-doux. The affair wet! | © fatal tr 
father had too mucli learning for his condition, | on as might be expected; the prince laid cle’ | tumble 
and that was assuredly one of the chief causes of | and closer siege: the damsel showed signs al Wh 
of his ill-luck. He was always soaring to the | being willing to capitulate. Ah, how could?) apartm 
clouds, and thus all on earth went wrong with | poor girl withstand a crown-prince ? as two dor 
him. He threw away half-pence, because he | Had Master Birnenstiel had the least idea [~ were ¢, 
wanted thalers; thus he was always poor. His | what was going forward, he would doubtle* shame. 
mind was not with his everyday occupations; and | have wished his daughter's rosy cheeks ani stood | 
he could not be where his mind was. That was | | coral lips at the devil, and actually sent thither the noi: 
his fault—heaven rest his soul! Do you better, |in his rage, the poor billet- -carrying lad. Bul B® matter, 
Roderic. Throw away books, that only serve to | | the matter was kept a profound secret from the Fence of 
turn your head. I will teach you Hen | father, ‘till betrayed by accident. master 
useful; you shall learn the trade of a baker. 1) One evening the prince, disguised as a peas# quake!’ 
am intimate with Master Birnenstiel; you shall | came to Master Birnenstiel’s house. As lu Birnens 
go to him next week. I will give you half-a- j would have it, Lissette stood at the door, lookilt Servatio) 
dozen shirts, and a Sunday coat. You shall j at—the stars. Though the prince wore no 8 BF] ™y day 
learn the business with him, and in three years | she recognized him immediately ; how could sht BF Psuaded | 
you are your own master. He never wants who help it, when he stood just before her! Tr Be With a 
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© While Roderic obediently stood sentinel with- | 


é the noise, rushed down stairs to see what was the | 


> aster by the arm, and crying, “It is an earth- 
j quake!” hurried him out of the houses Master |selled him to study well, and he might yet be a 
7 Birnenstiel obeyed the first impulse of self pre- | preacher, and disimissed him with tearful blessings. 
»y **rvation, crying to Roderic, “ Save my wife— | He had quite won the good woman’s heart; so 
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prevent his imprudence from betraying him to ) man, and had long ago prophesied that the town 
others, she invited him in; and as they heard | would be punished for its wickedness by some 
her mother’s step above stairs, she led him quiet- | terrible calamity. 

ly into the back room, where Roderic, having | Roderic rushed back into the house, and 
finished kneading the dough, was sitting by a jmemge the prince to fly. ‘But come you with 
lamp, reading Homer. Before he looked up, | me,” cried the prince; ‘you must help me to 
Lissette snatched the volume from his hand, and | clear myself, and to get to my lodging unob- 
pushed him out of the room, saying, in a whis- | served. If I were seen in this plight, I should 
per, “watch, if any one comes.” be the laughing-stock of the whole regiment.” 


| While Master Birnenstiel awaited the judg- 
out, Prince Xavier within employed all his elo- /ment that was to overwhelm the city, and his 
quence to paint the sufferings he had undergone ‘daughter changed her soiled dress, Roderic 
while separated from the fair object of his love. ‘helped the prince home, who, when he had 


Lissette had read romances, and heard him with ‘breath, thanked him for his friendly aid very 


evident emotion. She tremblingly alluded nat | warmly, and praised the wit that had invented 
the rank of her adorer. He swore, with tears in | 4}, earthquake. Sew dealt teed wait 
his eyes, that did fate permit, he could joyfully | eshed he. 

live and die with her alone. “In Heaven,” said | «4 4y,1 murmured Roderic, “if your High 
he, “there is no such thing as rank; nothing ‘ y 


2 ness would only have the goodness to deliver me 
but love.” It may be wondered at how the 


: ‘from my cruel master! I fear him now more 
prince came by this knowledge, as he certainly than ever, for he will make me pay dearly for the 
knew very little of Heaven. earthquake, and discovery is inevitable. Ishould 
But Lissette listened with believing ears: for a | not wonder if he turned me out ef dodanie 
prince, she thought, ought te know every thing. | and I have lost my Homer, tee.” 
They vowed eternal affection. ‘ And if we should 
ever be betrayed,” she faltered, “Then we will 
perish together,” cried the prince. * The river 


| “ Your Homer!” repeated Xavier; and won- 
dered that any young man could pursne sack 
dry studies, under the same roof with so beauti- 
ae ful a damsel. This led to more questions; and 
would impress on your lips a last kiss’"—here he ' . 
ay "iting ] 2 'Roderic told his whole story to the grateful 
gave her the first—putting his arm round her | __. - 
ti a ll : prince, who had a generous heart, and resolved 
waist, while she leaned on his shoulder, unre- | 2 F : 
; tata ep var, to place so studious a youth in a more genial 
sistingly, as if resigned to be his in life or death. | : . 
hey seated themselves on what, in the dim | ; 
light seemed to the prince, a sofa. Alas! it was * Do not distress yourself on account of your 
eo § 7 ad a. Ale e « | : i = . i 
‘the bake-trough, full of the newly kneaded | master, Roderic,” said he, “nor on account of 
dough! In struggling to extricate himself, the | Lissette; she will help herself out of the scrape. 
{ g ) ’ 


i ll will f , ates % , , 
' Prince’s dress was beplastered even to the sheul- | : ; in full mad wishe s, and send you to the 
| university. Here is money; go and get your- 


: ders; and when at last the lovers got out, the ic : 
im trough, disturbed from its centre of gravity, rs prs clothes. Se roe - sea ~— wae 
tumbled to the ground with a prodigious uproar. | eave of her, and inform the baker that you quit 


| When Roderic, alarmed, rushed ito the | his service. Be silent as to what has passed ; 

} apartment, he stood aghast at the sight of the | come to me to-morrow at cay-Reoes, and tell no 
wo dough-besmeared figures. Lissette’s hands || °" who it is that assists you. 

_ Were covered, and also her cheeks, which, in her | The grateful and delighted Roderic obeyed ; 
shame, she had hid in her hands. ‘Phe prinee | informed his aunt of his good fortune, and di- 


stood bewildered. Master Birnenstiel, hearing || reeted her the next day to send word to the 
| baker that having overturned the bake-trengh, 


is at hand; I would clasp you in my arms— 


sphere. 





matter. Roderic, who alone preserved his pres- | he feared returning to his serviee. 


;*ace of mind, hastened into the entry. seized his | The business was speedily arranged; the good 
jaunt fitted out her nephew admirably, coun 


my y ” . | ° . . . 

¥ daughter!” and stood panic-struek, per- || high, indeed did he stand in her esteem, that she 

8 P : : } : : . 

— that the ground rocked under his feet. net only never said a word more against his 

/"th all his rudeness, he was a God-fearing | books, but regularly sent him afterwards, as a 
il 
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birth-day present, two guilders enclosed in a, 
letter, wherewith to buy himself new books. 

Roderic followed the counsels of his good 
relative, so far as to study very diligently; but 
he chose the profession of law, in preference to 
the church. The prince supplied him with 
money, regularly, for three years, at the end of 
which time he went on his travels, sending a last | 
remittance, before he set out, to his protegé, who | 
he promised should hear from him on his re- 
turn. 

Roderic devoted himself intensely to his studies, 
and when he had finished them, resolved imme- | 
diately to set about some way of earning his own | 
living. He wrote to his aunt to consult her upon 
his future movements. Instead of an answer'| 
from her, he received a letter in a strange hand, 
informing him that the good woman was on her 
death-bed, and desired to see him. He must 
make haste if he would see her again alive. 

Roderic Jost no time in packing up his 
clothes and papers; and set off without staying | 
to bid adieu to his fellow students. One of them, | 
Baron Henwen, by name, accompanied him a 
stage on his journey. This baron was a young 
man of talent, and accomplished as well as edu- 
cated; generous and high spirited, but by no/ 
means inclined to dissipation, though liberally 
supplied with money by his father. 

* Remember, Roderic,” said Henwen, at their | 
parting, “* we have sworn to be friends as long as 
we live, and never to desert each other.” 

“T remember it, Henwen.” 

* Then, Roderic, if you should ever need my 
assistanee, or that of my family, apply to us 
without hesitation. I will assist you; I will) 
share with you all I have.’ 

They embraced each other with tears, and 
parted, renewing their vows of friendship. | 
Many such vows are exchanged between young. 
Rode-| 
ric, however, valued highly the regard of his 
friend, and anchored on it his hopes of happi- 
ness. The thoughts of him, and the sorrowful | 
thoughts of his dying relative, so occupied his) 
mind, that he forgot to eat or drink; he con-| 
tinued all night upon the road, and at noon, next | 
day, stopped at a sinall inn, only two stations | 
distant from the home of his benefactress. 

He ordered dinner, being overcome with 
hunger and fatigue. While he was waiting for, 
it, Master Birnenstiel entered the apartment. 
Roderic instantly greeted the baker, who hardly | 
recognized his former apprentice. He informed | 
him of his aunt's death ; condoled with him in | 


; 


men, but they are seldom remembered. 


the best manner he knew; reminded him thy 


man perishes like grass, and that his sainte ro 
relative had left him her sole heir. She had bois 
had been buried the day before. 

This news overcame poor Roderic ; he couli we 
not speak in answer to the baker, but walked he 
unsteadily out of the room, to recover compo- he 
sure in the open air. He had loved his aunt; tha 
for she was all in the world to him; now she wa on 
gone, he was alone. wh 

When the host and post-boy summoned hin ; Ro 
to dinner, he found Master Birnenstiel had de. } sig! 
parted. This he was glad of, for he wished os t 
be alone. His long fasting had exhausted hin ‘ 
and he felt it necessary to force himself to eat. e 

The soup was brought in and tasted by him: hav 
but when the leg of mutton, with its savon not 
sauce, was set before him, it brought to his mix on 
so forcibly the last meal he had partaken with S me. 
his lost relative, that his tears burst forth afresh : afte 
He wept as he carved the mutton, and ate whil 4 R 
the tears ran down his cheeks. tater 

‘Good mother! she is sainted now !” be stoo 
murmured, ‘‘ and I wander alone on the earth; ) sym 
but she will not forget me, if the happy i pow 
Heaven are permitted to revisit those they love | cept 
here. Look down yet on the orphan, oh, kin befor 


spirit!” and while he spoke, he cut off another coun 
slice of the mutton which reminded him # 
Grief could not blunt the cr : W 


> town 
much of her. 





vings of hunger! Then laying down his knit | helm 
and fork, he leaned back, and lifted his eve é all th 
upward in an apostrophe to his departed relative 

His eyes encountered a figure standing in th} Me 
half opened door, which, at the first glance.) ~ age, | 


might have taken for the spirit he was invoking ; bility, 


The second informed him it was a beautifulg™ — ventu 
of some fifteen years of age, who stood transfixel | * man s 
with astonishment at the sight of a young m®) rance 
devouring his dinner, and weeping at the salt > nied t 
time. As she met his look, she darted av!) © tered. 
with a light, musical laugh. Dy been 
“Ah, my lord counsellor!” éried she t ' 9) becain 
large man, who came slowly up the steps—"! |) row, 
beg you will go into the eating-room. Ther} — rode, d 
sits the handsomest young man I ever saw, (YF) With t! 
ing his eyes out, while he is eating as fast *P) 8° mu 
possible. I never, in my life, saw any one * B77 Praisin 
hungry and so sorry at once. Go in, I pray you By Counse 
and console him.” me elf. | 
And she pushed the large man into the eating Be Secure; 
room, Where he went with apparent reluctad® proteg¢ 


and with repeated remonstrances of —“ Be quits F — '*usive 
Countess!” for. HH 

The young Countess seemed anxious fot ' 7 “us, 3 
nearer view of * the handsomest young ma? * even cq 
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» bility, well versed in romance reading; the ad- | 


_ nied them to her father’s country seat, and en- | 
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ever saw,” for she followed the large man into the 
room, notwithstanding that his daughter, her 
friend, called after her repeatedly. 

Roderic rose as the strangers entered, and 
would have withdrawn, but the Countess begged 


he would not suffer them to disturb him ; and | 


her voice was so sweet, and her face so lovely, 
that the young man lost the wish to go. The 
counsellor entered into a conversation with him, 


which began with the weather, and ended with | 
| forced to leave them for a few days, to go and 
receive the property bequeated to him by his 
| aunt. 
‘occasion, and wrote a sentimental sonnet, which, 
however, was never destined to be read by the 
| young man. He never imagined that she cared 
\for him, any more than the beautiful young 
| Countess dreamed of the love with which she 
had inspired the secretary. 


Roderic’s ingenuous history of his life—for the 
sight of his red eyes naturally prompted inquiry 
as to the cause of his distress. 

« You must enter into some active occupation 
to divert your mind,” said the counsellor, “ and 
having just come from the university, you can- 
not yet have fixed upon any. I offer you a 
home in my house, and a secretaryship under 
me. We must learn to know each other, and 
afterwards, I may, perhaps, do well for you.” 

Roderie was startled by the proposal, and hesi- 
tated; but a glance at the young Countess, who 


_aunt’s will was opened. 
stock in her shop to a poor woman, a friend of 


the condition of schools in the country, which 

| was a part of the counsellor’s holiday duty. 
| The report was so quickly drawn, up and gave 
| such satisfaction, that Herr von Landern was 
‘delighted. 
‘‘you are intended for something better than a 
| mere copyist ; continue with me a year longer, 
| then | will recommend you to a situation in the 
| Duke’s service.” 


‘“* Your fortune is made,” cried he ; 


There was general regret when Roderic was 


Gertrude showed much feeling on the 


As soon as Roderic arrived in the town, his 
She had left all the 


stood looking at him with eyes expressive of her’s; but her nephew received the sum of 


sympathy and good will, took away from him all 
power to decline so excellent an offer. He ac- 


cepted it the more readily, as the counsellor, | 


before returning to the capital, was going to his 
country seat, not many miles distant from the 
town where Roderic’s late relative had lived. 

When the matter was decided, Countess Wil- 
helmina ran up stairs to tell her friend Gertrude 
all that had passed. 


age, a young lady of much beauty and sensi- 
venture just suited her taste; and the young 


But she did not give utte- 
rance to all her admiration. Roderic accompa- 


man still more so. 


Before he had 


tered on his duties as secretary. 


> been domesticated a fortnight with them, he 


became a universal favorite. He forgot his sor- 
row, and forgot to claim his inheritance. He 
rode, danced, sang, and played the harp and piano 
with the young ladies; drew for them, and was 
80 much at their service, that they never ceased 


praising the discernment and kindness of the | 
counsellor, in attaching such a genius to him- | 
Herr von Landern himself thought he had | 
secured a prize ; for he soon perceived that his ! 


self. 


protegé had quicker perceptions, and more ex- 


 ‘ensive knowledge than he had given him credit 


‘ 


‘or. He entrusted him with important commis- 


“ous, and often profited by his advice; nay, he 
“ven commissioned him to draw up a report on 
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twenty-five thousand florins, the savings of her 
whole life. 


Roderic inwardly blessed the memory of his 


relative, who had thus bestowed independence 
upon him, collected his property, set every thing 
in order, and before leaving the town, went to 
pay a visit to Master Birnenstiel, whose daughter 
he still remembered with regard. But Lissette 
had married a thrifty linen-weaver, a year after 
| his departure for the university. 
Mademoiselle Gertrude was twenty years of | 


[ To be continued. | 


Original. 
MINE? 


BY HENRY P. GRATTAN. 
Txov art mirrored in the star-light, 
Thou art mirrored in the sea, 
Thou art mirrored in each tiny bud, 
Thy form's the earth to me. 
I know no music save the sound, 
Of thy soft angel voice— 
No bliss but when its melody 
Doth bid my heart rejoice. 


I see thee in my dreaming, 
In radiant beauty bright, 
And thy lovely smile seems beaming 
Thro’ the cold and silent night; 
My lips can form no utterance 
For any name but thine— 
Thou life of life, and world of worlde, 
Oh, when wilt thou be mine ? 
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WEALTH? 








Original. 
WHAT IS WEALTH? 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


I senp you the following trifle, Mr. Editor, 
more, perhaps, from the reminiscence it calls up, 
than on aecount of the poetry itself. Many 
years ago, in passing through Providence, R. I., 
I stopped over night at a genteel private board- 


ing-house. The keeper of the house, who, 


seemed to have an interesting family around 
him, I inferred from what I saw and heard, had 


seen what might be regarded as better days, or, | 
in other words, had met with pecuniary reverses | 
of fortune. In the course of the evening, I par- | 
tially heard him making some remarks to his | 
family, which seemed to be a sort of lamentation ! 
over his hard fate, when a young daughter, | 


with an interesting face, and a sad but sweet 


expression of countenance, looked up most con- | 


solingly into her father’s face, and asked him 
this question. “ Are riches every thing, pa?” 
The sentiment, and the air, and the manner, 


all struck me forcibly and agreeably, and T could | 
not but dwell upon the expression when I had 


retired to my room. 

In the morning I handed the daughter a copy 
of the following lines, which I had scribbled off 
before retiring to rest. She slightly colored, 
and modestly courtesied, but if 1 remember 
right, neither of us spoke ; nor have I seen her or 
heard of her from that day to this. But how do 
I know, Mr. Editor, but she may be one of the 
numerous subscribers to the Ladies’ Compan- 
ion? Or, if not a subscriber, how do I know but 
chance may throw the present number in her 
way, so that these lines, which she received in a 
scrawling hand more than twenty years ago, may 
now present themselves to her view in the fair 
type of your beautiful pages ? 

Should chance so direct, she will learn what 
she did not know then, the name of the writer ; 
and she will learn, too, that the heart which so 
many long years ago was moved to sympathy by 
her simple and touching question, simple in ex- 
pression, and touching in manner, is still warm 
with the impulses of life—is still “beating its 
funeral march to the grave ?" 

“T saw her but a moment, 

Yet methinks I see her now,” 

With that gentle look of sadness 

Upon her lovely brow. 
And whatever may have been her fortune in life, 
whether she has had joy or sorrow, or prosperity 
or adversity, or the highest happiness, or the 





| deepest affliction that earthly considerations coy); 

| bestow, let me tell her, this heart now, in jx ' 
| larger experience, can fully sympathize with he 

in the whole, for it has felt them all. 

I send you the lines, caption and all, just x 


| they were given to her. fri 
| Miss Esther, during the conversation last eve. lo 
ning, I heard this question, “are riches even A 
thing, pa?” I was pleased with the question dr 
‘and with the manner in which it was asked, | sk 
| Will you excuse me if I offer you the followin 5° 
| thoughts to which that question led me ? : 

TI 


Are riches all that mortals need, 








| While pilgrims here below ? 
Or when, I ask, has Heaven decreed, 
That wealth should be the choicest meed, bee 
That Heaven could bestow ? net 
I’ve seen a miser hug his gold, “ 
And count, and count, and count it o'er ; rie 
But when I saw him friendless, old, - 
| A prey to hunger, toil, and cold, cla 
With all his wealth I thought him poor. it ¢ 
| > orn 
| I’ve seen a wealthy epicure, 
In deepest luxury swim ; tha 
I've seen him in return endure g can 
Disease and pain; and he, I’m sure, ‘ the 
With all his joys may rest secure ; A 
I ne’er can envy him. Visi 
There is a wealth I would possess, dea 
| A wealth from which I ne’er would part; dres 
| There is a wealth I'll always bless, Pe | deg 
In hours of pleasure or distress— > ami 
That wealth is treasured in the heart. — holl 
it at a dre 
a tuem to of with 
Original. seen 
THE POETIC IMPULSE. = 
- —" > the} 
BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. j M 
| Away vain yearnings for a wild ideal! ; inal 
|| Why tempt ye me, like visions from above ? appe 
| Why throng round one who dwells amid things real, and 1 
|| Who quaffs the cup of earthly hope and love? { (for j 
> aatio 
| Away! away! and leave me still to follow lace, 
! The varied path God gives me to pursue ; S subst 
| The joys of fancy are but false and hollow; ' satin 
| They shall not win me to forget the true. Ges 
| 
| Away !—nor tempt me with your bright revealings ‘ frank, 
Of poesy’s sweet fairy land of dreams ; lace, | 
_ Better for me to nurse the gentle feelings » and y 
| Which light my home with calm contentment's bea™ flower 
Away! away! ye make my footsteps falter, 4 - 
When o'er my quiet way your fair forms come: Pes 
To her who serves at the Penates’ altar, a | 
e br 





| The Delphic oracles must still be dumb. 
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Original. |eye but a braid of a departed friend’s hair, be- 
SOCIETY. |came his memory, endowed with the power of a 
| guardian spirit. The rich opal clasp that at 

Regan ree | every turn, reflected many colored light, became 

i saw, a few evenings since, a lovely young | the mind of my young friend, a pure intelligence, 
friend dressed for her first ** grown up ball,” and ! receiving and continually giving out beams of 
looking fresh and delicate as an opening rose. | intellectual beauty, originality, knowledge, reflec- 
A rich white satin was the substratum of her | tion, imagination, had been to mortal seeming 
dress, and over that, arranged with consummate | those exquisitely colored rays. 
skill, was a drapery of * Tarlton,’ or ‘ illusion,’ or | This new power I had acquired of discerning 
some substance, (if substance they may be | the immaterial through the material, extended to 
called,) as transparent and fragile as they.|)the company. Wit, humor, genius, science, 
There was no trimming, excepting the fine modesty, true love, and cheerful benevolence, 
mecklin lace about the neck and sleeves, and | were there, but in what proportions to weakness, 
here and there a flower, that seemed to have | inanity, ignorance, folly, vanity, frivolity, self- 
been drawn and attached to its place by the mag- | complacency, I forbear to tell. 
netic grace of the wearer. Natural flowers ap- Some individuals were composed of mere mor- 
peared interwoven by the same charm, with the} tality—the pure coxcomb was a mere shell of a 
rich braids of her hair. She wore but a single || man, like a plaster of paris cast, complete, exter- 
ornament, a bracelet of hair attached by an opal| nally, to the imperial, moustache, and eye-glass, 
clasp—an opal of such rare size and beauty, that || but within, mere vacuity. 
it could not escape attention. I said but asingle| Dresses, fresh from the hands ef Victorine, 
ornament, for I dare not designate by a word, | robes of satin, velvet, gauze, embroidered muslin 
that implies man’s art, the exquisite bouquet she | and what not, which their owners gazed on with 
carried, the flowers still fresh and odorous from | infinite self-satisfaction, were, to my eye, a dingy, 
the breath of their Creator. | weather-worn substance, woven of extravagance, 

After the carriage rolled away with this lovely| vanity and pride, according to the dominant 
vision, we sober, elderly people at home—(* the | quality of the wearer. 
dear middle aged”’)—fell into discussions of| There was something so shocking to my 
dress and society, and mesmerism, which, by | womanly feelings in this involuntary betrayal of 
degrees, subsiding into silence, I being seated) the soul’s secrets, that I suddenly awoke, and 
amidst the soft, soothing comforts of a “ sleepy | communicating my dream to a friend who was 
hollow ” of a chair, fell into something between | sitting by me, she said, ** Your dreaming fancies 
a dream and a revery, which was naturally tinged are compounded of your waking notions. I 
with the hue of the preceding conversation. I|| admire wit, wisdom and goodness, perhaps as 
seemed, to myself, endowed with a preternatu-|| much as you do, but it seems to me that oracles 
ral mental power analogous to that claimed by | of wisdom, and preachers of righteousness, would 
the mesmeric sleepers. be out of place and out of season in a drawing- 

My spirit was present with my young friend) room. Just imagine Socrates or Corinna, at one 
in a brilliant drawing-room, and there her dress | of Mr. s’ dinner-parties |” 
appeared to me but as the index of her mental; “ Socrates and Corinna,” I replied, “ are 
and moral qualifications for society, or rather—) booked people, rather too classic to fit in to any 
(for it is difficult to explain this strange halluci- | modern frame-work. But the social value of 
uation)—it was no longer composed of muslin) genius and the graces, is not depreciated. 
lace, ete., but of mystical garments, which these | When I dined with Mr. , I thought our 
substances indicate to the material eye. The) friends L and C , the one by his spark- 


BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICK. 




















>) satin was a foundation of firmness and stability, | ling humor, and the other by her playfulness 


the inuslin investment was an atmosphere of | and benignity, cast the luxuries on the table into 
Trankness, simplicity and purity—the mecklin|) the shade. We might have dispensed with half 
lace, the fine accomplishments that give charm) the costly wines, and perhaps all the costly 


and variety to artificial life, and the natural| dishes, and received and retained quite as agree- 


lowers were the virtues that diffuse sweetness | able an impression of the entertainment. If we 


‘= happiness, no longer roses, geraniums, pelio-| meet a very agreeable person at dinner, we re- 


‘ropes, etc., but charity, benevolence, courtesy, | member it to the end of our lives, but who cares 
‘rust, modesty, etc. But the potent charm was whether he drank, last week, ‘ Hermitage’ or 
the bracelet. What had seemed to my waking Croton water—certainly not you nor I.” 
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“ You,” replied my friend, “ are talking from | | 
very narrow and personal experience. The two | 
persons you have mentioned, are rare birds; you 
might dine out all winter and not meet their fel- | 
lows. L is a person that every body likes— | 
he has fine manners as well as fine talents—and } 
C——+s’ beauty gives currency to all her other i 

| 





charms; besides, they both belong to the fash- | 
ionable world, and there was nothing out of the 
way in having them. But if you were giving | 
dinner-parties, you would, like the rest of the | 
world, invite those who invite you, those to | 
whom you are indebted, people in your own | 
circle, you know.” ! 

“ This is the argument ad-hominem, iny friend. | 
Because I trundle on in the worn rut, you must 
not conclude that no improvement can be effected. 
I am aware that no individual can break up the | 
old mould and recast society. We must there- 
fore make the most we can of existing institu- | 
tions—we must sail with the current, instead of | 
opposing it. We are not called on to invent 
vehicles for ballooning, but we can profitably use | 
our wits in improving rail-road cars and steamers. 
We could both imagine more refined, more at- 
tractive forms of social life than the dinner-feast | 
and the evening party, but these are the received | 
forms, and it seems to me not impossible to infuse | 
a better spirit into them.” 

“ This sounds very well, but unhappily body | 
and spirit go together, and society must be made | 
up of such men and women as we have.” 

*“ You mean,” I replied, “such men and | 
women as we happen to have in a certain set. | 
You will not pretend that among the three hun- | 


| 





i| 
i| 


dred thousand inhabitants of New-York, there | 
is not social materials of the very best, to furnish 
forth a feast.” 

“No doubt there is, and suppose you had a 
divining-rod with which you might go forth and 
select from the mass, the witty and the wise—a | 
pretty museum they would make when you got 
them together—animals of different elements— 
people of discordant tastes, habits, and modes of 
life, as incapable of the interchange of thought 
and feeling, as if they were strangers, speaking 
different languages. I confess, my dear friend, 1 | 
prefer our old-fashioned realities to your dreams. | 
My party may be dull, but yours would be intole- | 
rable.” | 

“You condemn me unheard—you have not | 
yet seen my programme. All that I ask 1s, that | 
the social qualifications of the guests be made a 
distinct object in inviting a party—that we should | 
seek clever and accomplished men and women, | 


though they may not be of our particular set— ‘he risk every thing by it —Marius. 


that the quality of the guests at a dinner-pany 
|}should be of more importance than the luxury 
of the viands—that the attic salt should be th: 
indispensible condiment. 

We both know families that starve their soci: 
natures, because they cannot, in the vulgar sens 
of the word, ‘entertain,’—they cannot decoray 
their rooms with costly (useless ?) furniture, nor 





































cover their tables with luxuries. ‘Better isth A 
shadow of a friend on your wall, than a statue of Sa 
Phidias, or a painting of Raphael,” certainly fx p 
better than champaigne, oysters, ices, or ever T 
paté de foix gras. le 
‘** You despair of improvement, my friend, ani tu 
one great reform is already made, imposed, ip es 
part, by the stern necessity of the times, and in of 
part by the good sense of those who are it he 
leaders, and whose high position gives to then on 
the * glorious privilege of being independent” is fre 
their modes of hospitality. During the passin ca 
season, Mrs. and Mrs. , and half: th 
dozen others have received their friends on: in 
certain evening of each week. There is no con ap] 

_ ventional tyranny as to dress or hours; youmy _ ‘fell 
| go early or late, and dress in demi or pea lan 
toilette, as suits your taste and convenience. pee WO! 
“You have sometimes the best music the tom she 

| affords, but no other luxury—a glass of lemor Oe iti 
ade, a cup of tea or chocolate, and a bit of cake, the 
|is the only tribute paid to the carnal nature ® ter 
| long pampered, and poisoned by excesses at latt cho 
| hours. = 
“ Now, my friend, do not think me Quixotic! clou 

I recur to the idea shadowed forth in my dream rock 
Let our young people transfer some of th seer 
thought and time they bestow on their dress, whil 
a mental and moral preparation for society—! land 
them teach their cavaliers that no Paris trainiat ines 
in dress and conventionalism can be an offs " go 
against dullness and ignorance—let them reme® wont 
ber there are objects of benevolence in the dr® Cust 
ing-room—that there the sweet charities of smi* sailo 
and kind words may be bestowed on the strang* vello 
the timid, and the neglected. If they are amet) "and 
the rich in social gifts, they may thus befriet | whie| 
the poor—and if themselves the poor, let ther Rage one « 
receive slights with patience, and neglect wit to the 


cheerfulness. There is no barren field in Get! 
| world, but good every where to be sown a 


reaped.” 



















To do an ill action is base; to doa good ont 







| which involves you in no danger, is nothing ™" | on. 
than common ; but it is the property of 4 oF his i“ 
good man, to do great and good things, thoug m= 
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CAPTAIN MILLAR. 


Original. , ‘Our pilot seems to understand his business, 
lew ?? 
CAPTAIN MILLAR. _— : 
|  ‘ Well enough.” 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. | ‘Is that Sullivan's island, sir?” 
oe “ Yes.” 
“She loved me for the dangers I had passed, These terse rejoinders did but pique the mate’s 


And I loved her, that she did pity them. —Othelle. curiosity, which greatly increased, when, on re- 


One summer afternoon, in the year 183—, an | turning from the cabin after making his toilet. he 
American ship of the first class was descried | beheld the Captain in the same position, gazing 
among the islands of Boston harbor, steadily ap- las dejectedly upon the lovely scene around him, 
proaching the city, under favor of a light breeze. as if the islands had been so many icebergs, 
The eye of an experienced mariner would doubt- and still wearing his sea-jacket and tarpaulin. 
less have seen, at a glance, that the vessel was re- || At length he ventured to intrude upon this pro- 
turning from a long voyage. To the view, how- | tracted silence, with an inquiry relative to the 
ever, of the various fishing parties in the bay, and | ship’s papers, and having fairly engaged his atten- 
of the few spectators who occasionally regarded | tion, determined to “pluck out the heart of his 
her through a spy-glass from a distance, she not || mystery” by a bold interrogatory. ‘ Excuse me, 
only appeared in fine order, but had an air of || Captain, but it strikes me as a little strange, that 
freshness and good trim that declared her under | while I, who was never in Boston in my life, feel 
capital management. For several days, indeed, | so glad at the sight of the State-House, you 

the crew had busied themselves to good purpose | should look with such indifferent eyes upon your 
in garnishing their craft, to insure her handsome | home.” 
| “Sir,” replied the Captain, mournfully, “I 











appearance on reaching port; and now the poor | 

_ fellows had just finished putting themselves in | have no home.” 

" land array, and, ever and anon, turned their sea- || The mate retired, but his inquisitiveness was 
worn faces, with great cheerfulness, to the green || changed to respectful sympathy, at discovering 
shores which seemed to welcome their arrival. || that so able a seaman and true-hearted a man, as 

| It is, in truth, one of the most pleasant things in | he knew his chief to be, could survey the plea- 

5 

4 


elit 


the world to greet once more the stable earth, af- || sant features of his native landscape, after years 
ter a long abode upon “ ocean’s grey and melan- | of absence and successful adventure, without a 
choly waste.” And desolate as that bay appears | single association of joy. He recalled the devo- 
in winter, on an afternoon in June, beneath a | ted care which he had bestowed upon one of the 
cloudless sky, and to the gaze of men who had | crew, who fell ill during the voyage, and died at 
/ rocked on the waves for nearly five months, it || last in his arms, with his parting sigh, blessing 
seemed like an opening paradise. The mate, || hisname. He thought of the brave self-devotion 
while he overlooked the preparations for a speedy | which led him to toil all night for a countryman 
landing, could not refrain from a low whistle of | in the East Indies, in rescuing property from the 
complacency, as he anticipated the delights of || flames. A thousand instances of similar gene- 
“going ashore.” He walked the deck with un- | rosity rushed upon his mind, and he asked. him- 
wonted buoyancy, and there was none of the ac- | self how a man thus overflowing with noble sym- 
customed sternness in his eye as he watched the | pathies, and, strict disciplinarian as he was, idoli- 
sailors at their work. Indeed, he showed a mar- | zed by his crew, and with warm friends in every 
vellous alacrity and goodwill in lending Jack a | port, should be so forlorn at home. 
hand when there was no necessity for so doing, | The ship was soon safely moored, and the Cap- 
which elicited a significant smile from more than | tain having very leisurely made the requisite ar- 
one old salt, such a contrast was his behavior | rangements, stepped upon the wharf with as lit- 
to the surly discipline off soundings. The excel- | tle apparent interest, as if he had left a ferry boat, 
lent spirits of the mate were somewhat dashed, | and strolled along the busy streets, without a 
When, in one of his superfluous turns, he chan- | single glance of curiosity. He smiled meaningly, 
ced to spy the Captain leaning over the bulwarks | however, once or twice, when he was passed by 
with the saddest expression of countenance he | some bustling pedestrian with a careless nod of 
had ever known him to assume. | recognition, plainly indicating how little he had 
“A beautiful harbor this, sir,” at length he ob- || been missed. At length, he was eomfortably 
: Served, with a view to rouse his commander from \ seated in his lonely room at the Trement House, 
his gloomy revery. | watching the “ familiar faces” as they passed. 
“Very,” was the laconic reply. '* After all,” he mused, “desolate as I am, it is 


| 








96 CAPTAIN 


better to have been a wanderer and an outcast 
than to have suffered my free soul to be cramped 
and clouded like many of these sons of Mammon. 
There goes P , with the same stiff walk 
and iron visage, a man who has been scraping up 
lucre in this town, ever since | wasaboy. He 
can conceive of no spot in the universe so attrac- 





MILLAR. 


| step-mother, to escape whose tyranny he turned 
sailor. Rapidly advancing in his profession, jy 
had been for several years in command of Easy 
| India ships, and was one of the most success{y| 
jmasters in the trade. The only being wit 
| whom he elaimed affinity, at the outset of his 
career, was a sister younger than himself, whow 


tive as State street, and thinks it the height of | affection alone served to attach him to the spo 


glory to be President of aBank. And here comes 
H , poor devil, how cadaverous he looks! 
he joined the Temperance Society and the Gra- 
hamites to save the expense of wine and meat. 
How a voyage would expand his ideas! Ah, on 
the opposite side is plodding Deacon S——, 
who fancies he can unite the miser and Saint, in 
one character, and believes, that to cheat in trade 
every day in the week, and go to church on Sun- 
day, comprises the whole duty of man.” The 
Captain’s soliloquy was suddenly arrested by the 
appearance of another personage, who seemed to 
excite in his bosom, feelings too deep for words. 
He became much agitated, and the object of his 
attention, happening te cast his eyes towards the 
window, manifested both alarm and surprise, and 
evidently quickened his pace, with a view of eva- 
ding notice; but the eager gestures of the Cap- 
tain, finally induced him to enter the house. 
** Now,” said the former, ushering the stranger 
into his apartment, “explain this treachery. 
What a pack of cowards you all are! I over- 
came all objections before my departure, and 
placed in your hands ample testimonials in sup- 
port of my character. 
satisfied. My slanderers withdrew. 1 started on 
my voyage with the happy conviction, that on my 
return, Adeline would be mine. This hope 
cheered my toil; her letters came regularly, 
breathing the deepest affection, when, just as I 
was preparing to embark for home, arrived that 
cold-blooded renunciation, which, I never will 





believe was written by her, and your brief epistle, | 


as her guardian, ordering me never to see her 
more. Now, sir, | will see her. She shall con- 
firm with her own lips, this cruel resolution.” 

*No, Captain,” replied his companion, with 
some confusion, ‘it must not be. Adeline has 
thought better of her rash engagement. 
were never designed for each other. She reques- 
ted me to ask you, as a man of honor, not to in- 
trude upon her retirement. Her sister has mar- 
ried a clergyman since you were here, and they 
all live together. Unless you enter the house by 
force, you cannot see Adeline. I have done my 
duty, sir,—good evening.” 

Captain Millar had the misfortune, when quite 
a youth, to fall under the care of an unprincipled 


You professed yourself | the arena. 


You | 


| of earth where he was born. On returning fron 
his previous voyage, he found this beloved girl 
quite ill, and exhibiting symptoms of consump. 
ition. He at onee determined to remain on shor 
a year, and devote himself to her welfare. Amon 
| other remedies suggested by the physicians, wa 
horseback riding ; and every day of the long ani 
dreary winter, he aecompanied his sister to « 
| equestrian school, where, sheltered from the 
‘elements, she could engage im this noble exer 
cise. For this purpose they selected an honurin 
the day when the cireus was least frequented. 
It so happened, however, that they invariably 
/met a young and beautiful lady who eame thither 
‘from a similar cause, and whose sympathy {a 
|the sufferer was immediately awakened. Da 
jafter day, the two ladies rode together, knows 
nothing of each other except by name, while th 
captain stood by, carefully watching his charge, 
jand in his heart rejoiced that his sister's rides 
| were made cheerfal by so sweet a companioe 
/One day, by mistake, the former was mouniet 
| on an unmanageable horse; a noise in the street 
| frightened him, and he rushed headlong throug! 
The attendant sprung forward av 
caught the bridle, but the fiery animal dashed 
him, and a moment only seemed to intervett 
| between his lovely burden and destruction, whe 
jher brother threw himself before the horse, 
| leased his sister’s foot from the stirrup, and batt 
| her spring. Ina moment, she was in his a 
| It was the work of an instant, but so gallant# 
action had the effeet to turn the attention of th 
‘only other lady present, upon the hero of t 
|moment. To gain, even for once, the devoted 
| gards of a woman, is half the battle. Adelitt 
B 
| her mind was highly gifted, and her modest grae* 
were only equalled by her quiet mdependes 
| of character. She had been sought, by what # 
| called eligible young men, without a particle * 
|suecess. They were attracted chiefly by # 
| wealth, and she had the discernment to perce! 
and the self-respect to despise their motives- 

“few weeks after the adventure above descti 

_the fair invalid in taking leave of Adeline, afte 
| their ride, expressed her regret that for the P* 
‘sent they should meet no more, as her heal 





» was not only distinguished for beau!) _ 
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MILLAR. 





was sufficiently restored to enable her brother to |/ed him. Those who charged him with merce- 


proceed on a long meditated voyage to Caleutta. 

« When does he sail?” asked Adeline, in a 
tone which betrayed an interest deeper than mere 
curiosity. 

«To-morrow, Madame,” answered the Cap- 
tain, approaching her with deference, ** perhaps 
you have friends there ; if so, how happy should 
] be to attend to any commands.” 

“ No, I thank you, sir; it only occurred to me, 
—that is—it seemed not treating your friends 
quite right to leave them so abruptly.” 

“ My dear Madame, with the exception of my 
sister, | have not a friend here.” 

“Oh, yes, one more,” she replied archly, and 
holding out her hand. 

It is easy to anticipate the result. Like Othel- 
lo, “upon this hint,” the Captain spoke. His 
voyage was indefinitely postponed. It was disco- 
vered that his sister’s health, after all, required 
continued rides, and moreover, that as the weath- 

_er became warmer, the open air was far prefera- 
‘ble; and a happier party never explored the beau- 
‘tiful environs of Boston, than Captain Millar, his 
_ betrothed and his sister, during the early days of 

' that happy summer. 
When it was proclaimed, that the fastidious, 
_ and accomplished, and rich Adeline B , was 
about to marry 2 sea-captain, whom nobody knew, 





| nary motives, he challenged to repeat the insinua- 
ition to his face; and the lawyer who was about 
‘to institute proceedings on the basis of a Jie, was 
| effectually frightened by the threat of a severe 
| flogging. Inamonth, the disappointed overseers 
_of Adeline’s happiness, retreated into surly acqui- 
-escence, and the Captain having witnessed his 
| Sister’s marriage and departure for the South, em- 
_ barked on his last voyage. Itwas prolonged much 
|beyond his impatient wishes, and his enemies 
| basely renewed their machinations, intercepted 
‘his letters, and persuading Adeline she was for- 
| gotten, until they wrung from her, when prostra- 
ted with a fever, the recantation of her plighted 
‘troth. Fortunately, however, they had not been 
‘able to induce her to form another engagement, 
| which was the prime motive of their treachery. 
An acquaintance of Captain Millar’s lived near 
the residence of Adeline, and from the shrubbery 
_at the end of his garden, the dwelling of her cleri- 
{ cal brother-in-law was clearly visible. There her 
_ betrothed posted himself on the day after his ar- 
| rival, which happened to be Sunday. Just as the 
|second bell began to ring, the door opened and 
the minister emerged with his wife on one arm, 
and Adeline on the other. The Captain follow- 
'ed them, at a distance, until they came to a nar- 











row side-walk, when his beloved withdrawing her 
He stole to her side, check- 
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) 





in was the indignation in the city of the Pil- | arm, fell to the rear. 
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. 











. exaggerated every weakness, and denied every fine 
" ‘rat of his disposition ; they raked up, with the 


finally, they suborned a vulgar woman to bring | 
> *4nst him an action for breach of promise. | 


~ others he frankly confessed; he produced the 


| ed her cry of surprise, and seldom has a walk to 
‘unbecoming a moral and religious people,” || church, been the occasion of a more satisfactory 
to suffer the thing to proceed ; and in others, de- | interview than ensued. When the minister look- 
clared “a burning shame” and “a perfect sacri- || ed from the pulpit into his pew, he was not a lit- 
fice.” The next question was how to prevent it. | tle astonished to see a stranger on such pleasant 
Adeline had too much spirit to allow interference, | terms of intimacy with his pretty sister-im-law ; 
and too much honest pride to be made the dupe | nor was his surprise much diminished, when, on 
of local prejudice. At length, a knot of malevo- | the following evening, he found himself officia- 
lent gossips hit upon the scheme of opposing the | ting at her wedding. 
match, on the ground, of what they assumed to | 
be the Captain's notoriously bad character. They 


grims. In certain fashionable circles it was voted 
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| 


Vilest assiduity, every peccadillo they could, with | On, give to me, the lowliest forest flower 


the least show of reason, lay to his charge; and! Which mine own hand, fresh from its virgin stem 
Hath plucked ; before the brightest fairest gem 
That ever graced the garden or the bower, 

If it hath bloomed upon another's breast ; 

So with the heart of woman; I could see 
No charin in e’en an angel's witchery 

If by another she had been caressed. 

Oh! give to me some simple village maid, 
The pure endearments of whose artless love, 

T first may waken, and alone may prove, 

Who ne'er hath been or hath herself betrayed, 
Give me with her remote from cities rude, 

To live and die in sylvan solitude, 


Original. 
FIRST LOVE. 


BY T. R. HOFLAND. 





When the storm burst upon the lovers, the injus- 
‘tee of the slanderers, made Adeline cling mure | 
devotedly to one who suffered thus for her sake, | 
while the honest Captain took his enemies by 
“urprise, by the promptitude of his measures. 
* proved the falsity of many of the accusations, 








re triumphant evidences of his probity and | 
aithfulness from the merchants, who had employ- ' 
12 


























































PLANTIN 


Original. 
PLANTING TREES. 


| more care is requisite. 


Tur culture of flowers, has, from the earliest 
times, been considered a feminine employment. 
When the first man was placed in the “ garden | 


to dress and to keep it,” his more fragile com-| 


panion wrought with him among the plants and 
blossoms, bright with dews of Eden. According 
to the text of Milton, she busied herself, also, in. 
the training of trees, aiding her lord, 


* Whenever any row 
Of fruit-trees, over woody, reach’d too fur 
Their pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to check.” 





G 


TREES. 


When the soil is unfriendly, and must be remp. 
ved, for instance, where it is a stiff, clay basi 
If it is a shade-tree, » 
destined to obtain a considerable size, remove ti, 
soil to the depth of three feet, and the width ¢ 
four, each way. Procure a sufficient quantity 
dark colored loam, or earth, drawn from the bu. 
tom of a river or pond, cast out all the stones, aw 
break small the adhesive masses, fill in at th 
bottom sufficiently to raise the tree to its prope 
level, then while it is held in a right position, & 
not hesitate to step into the pit, and lay wit 


| your fingers each root and fibre at ease in the: 


' new bed, while the fine earth is sifted in amoy 


The planting of trees, both for fruit and shade, | 
has, in various parts of our country, been sue- 
cessfully pursued by females. 
or in new settlements, when stronger hands have | 
beon monopolized by rougher toils, she has taken | 
uider her own superintendance a branch which 
was to bear directly on domestic comfort, as well | 
as to heighten the beauty of the domain. In the 
vernal season, which is usually considered most 
congenial to this purpose, it is pleasant to see 


the lady of the establishment coming forth amid | 
the new, springing grass, or turning awhile from, 
the freshly broken mould of her flower-bed, to | 
attend to the nobler, and more enduring produc- 
tions of Nature. With the aid of a boy, and a 
few simple implements of husbandry, she will be 
fully equal to the science of transplanting. 
Some practical directions are subjoined for those 
who may be willing to operate in this useful de-| 
partment. 

Each tree should be taken up with great care, 
that its roots may be broken as little as possi- | 
ble. Mark accurately the spot where you desire 
the tree to stand, and have the cavity dug of suf- | 
ficient depth and breadth, to allow the delicate | 
fibres to be gently expanded, without touching 
the sides of the hard earth, and to have the up- 
permost, about four inches below the common 
Have the soil which is taken from the 
pit, laid by the side of it, and every clod broken, 
and crumbled as finely as possible. Then place 
the tree im its new home, and hold it firmly 
erect, while the earth is, at first, filled in lightly, 
and each root laid in a natural position. When 
the cavity is evenly filled, begin and tread first on 
the outer circle, and thus round and round, until 
the stem or trunk is reached—not violently, but 
so as to make the soil gently and firmly embrace 
Pour water on 
the roots, and finish with a slight mound, which 
shall leave a little cavity around the tree, to retain 
moisture, unless the locality is of itself too humid. 


surface. 


the stranger in its hospitality. 


On large estates, |, 


them. When they are covered, pour on half: 
bucket of water, and if you have rich, decomp. 
sed, vegetable or chip manure, add a layer of i, 
and fill up to the surface, and tread down ase 
the former directions; then pour on the remainder 
of the bucket of water, and finish in a mound wit 


acavity. Water at sun-set for some time, shoul 


_ the season prove dry, and add a little ashes to th 


water. Soapsuds is nutritious to most trees; 


_ and it is well at commencing the transplantation 


to rub their bodies and principal boughs with: 
coarse cloth dipped in soft soap. 
Trees that are transplanted in autumn, need" 


| be trimmed rather closely, and if they will be sw 


jected to the action of high winds, should be 
stones laid around them to keep their roots mor 
firmly, and layers of straw to repel injuries fron 
frost. 

Surely, none will consider this labor too gre 
to secure the growth of a healthful and beaut 
tree, which may cast its grateful shade over! 
future generation. Every revolving year ils 
provement will be watched with interest and (+ 
light. Sir Walter Scott has spoken often & 
fervently of the “ pleasures of planting.” The 
pleasures may be correctly and convenient! 
shared by the sex, which has so long busied it | 
with training the frail plant, and nursing the 
der blossom. The greater part of the fine tr 
at Barley-Wood, were planted by the hand oft 
venerable Mrs. Hannah More, and a cabine 
table which attracted the attention of many ¥** 
ants, was inlaid with small diamond shaped piece 
of wood, from the different trees of her own plat 
ing and nurturing. Would it not be pleasant," 
be remembered by a lofty grove, which should” 
a covert from the noon-tide beams, to the frien! 
and the stranger, give shelter to the sweet chor™ 
ters of the air, and lifting heavenward an areh © 
living verdure, grow more and more beautiful 
while we lay mouldering in the tomb! 

LYDIA MH. SIGOURNEY: 
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e remo- 
y basir CANTERBURY BELL.* 
ree, at aie J 
1OVE the DreaMinG ever—ever dreaming, 
width Through the dance of summer hours, 
untity Which are by thy dark eyes counted 
the hes On a dial of the flowers ? 
Would that they touched others lightly 
1€S, ah As they touch their rosy stems, 
tat the For thee, Lady, sweetly, brightly 
. prope: Wearing dewy diadems. 
10n, & 
ay wilh Dreaming ever! Fairy vision 
in thei Wrapped in many a hue elysiau— 
amon Dancing on like olden stories, 
s half Shaded sometimes—then upspringing, 
comp With a thousand rainbow-glories, 
4 ‘Round and o’er it calmly winging. 
ene Dreamest thou of Beauty tender, 
wns Flourishing in martial splendor? 
mainder When the dear one heard the rattle 
nd with Of the sternly steel-clad battle, 
should Knowing that her image sparkled 
$ to the Where the war's wild river darkled, 
- trees Lit her warrior’s spirit, glowing 
ntation Still, while thousands round him perished, 
wihe Firmly, forth defiance throwing, 
As a mountain-rock starmcherished ! 
need! Dreamest thou of Lovers’ twining 
be sub Heart-wreaths over altars shining, 
id have While the passion-words are sweeping 
1s mort Through thy soul like fragrant fire 
tnt Which, of old, came redly leaping 
* From the Persic minstrel’s lyre ? 
—_ Not of these, sweet Lady, dreaming! 
-aniiid Other thoughts, far nobler, teeming, 
é In thy mind so full of grace, 
= : Throw a sunshine o’er the face. 
8 
and de- Not the student pondering lonely,— 
on a Not the sages teach us only ;— 
Thes Voices cry from stillness—motion— 
nical er the Earth, and from the ocean— 
«ined a the star-light soft descending— 
oe a the blue sky o’er us bending, 
ver nearing—never ending ; 
e - Even the flowers have many a word 
: the By the multitude unheard. 
cabinet 
y visit These have taught thee, Star of Beauty! 
pieces Many a lesson, many a duty! 
| plant: Lovely teachers never weary— 
‘ant, 0 Never, with a cold world, dreary : 
puld be —— lessons, like a tune, 
fret’ Pe roma beneath the softest moon, 
het? re os ma hearts, 
a r Which, wnt y as dew on flowers, 
' ith their changing peta!s make, 
uuu A dig) for the summer flowers. 
VEY. a 


“See second plate. 
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Original. 


MELANCHOLY MUSINGS 
“IT would not live alway.” 
Ou! why do we cling with such fondness to earth ! 


Its smiles are delusive, and short-lived its mirth ; 
The abiec ts we dote on,—the lovely and true, 
On Time's rapid current are gliding from view : 
With the fleetness of day, 
They are fading away, 
nothing their progress can stay. 


| Why cling we to earth! its attachments though sweet, 
| Are fragile as bubbles when rude billows meet ; 


| 
1) 
| 


Its beauty is transient as sunset’s rich light, 

That dazzles a moment then fades from the sight: 
All its pleasures assume 
The impression of gloom, 

Arrayed in a wanton and treacherous bloom. 


| When the warm tide of life by old age is chilled, 


| And the pulses of passion erst restless are stilled ; 
| When the roses of beauty are nipped by the frost, 


| 
{ 
} 
} 


And the fervor of youthful affection is lost: 
Oh! why then should we dread 
To lie down with the dead, 


! When the joys, which we covet, are withered and fled! 


| From the bosom of winter glad Spring will arise, 
Enamelled with flowrets of delicate dyes ; 

| The fountains will gush from their fetters away, 
And the woodland resound to the nightingale’s lay: 


‘ 





} 
| 
j 


| An immortal and glorious youth to restore, 


‘ 


But death only has power, 
When our charms are all o’er ; 
w. @& 





Original. 
,_OR LONG. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


ELEN 


| Her eyes are the eagle’s—bewild’ringly bright; 
| Her long streaming tresses—the shadows of night; 


Her cheeks have a lustre that shine through a skin 


| As pure as the innocent spirit within ; 





} 


Her lips are as lute-chords whence melodies throng, 
Like songs from the spirit-land—Elenor Long ! 


The days of the tourney are over, and dust 
Concealeth the helmet half-eaten with rust; 
The falchion is broken, the barderol furled, 
And knighthood hath passed, like a dreant, from the world} 


| But the troubadour liveth to hail her in s6ng, 


As peerless and perfect—fair Elenor Long ! 


I know she is passionless, haughty and cold; 
But the proudest are ever first won by the bold, 
And the heart that is coldest burns fiercest when fired, 


Like that of the poet by passion inspired ; 


And so I will seek her in right, or in wrong, 
To win her and wear her—dear Elenor Long! 
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2 She minds me of the blissful hours, 
In beyhood there I spent,— 
And sings me sengs I used to love, 
With happy veices blent, 
he tells me tales I used to hear, 
And well remember still : 
ew quick her m 
That Cot beneath the hill! 


(31 ~ its reef ef yellow thatch, 
see its eddying smoke, 

hear the carol of the lark 

hat upward blithely woke; 


4 And 









































The bienting sheep, the lowin 
The swallew, twittering sh 

And song-like feotsteps tripping round 
The Cot beneath the hill, 


leasant memories greet me now, 
Of forms and faces dear, 

through the misty past, 

h and fond appear! 


Which, even 
Full fres 

Oh! Retrospection’s wond’rous power, 
This heart with bliss can all, 

be! ne Nas it paints 


» in lines of light, 
he Cot beneath the hill. 
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Original. 


“SEEK NOT TOLIFT THE MORROW'S VEIL.” 


Ou, God! why should the breast desire 
Thy hidden mansion to unclose ? 
A limit to the mind’s desire, 
Is where the dead inurned repose. 
For dumb futurity reveals 
A hideous spectre wan and pale, 
And this the frozen conscience feels 
“ Which seeks to lift the morrow’s veil.” 


The mourner at the sepulchre— 
The infant dallying ’mid the flowers— 
Expectant maidenhood in smiles— 
Recording the unfettered hours ; 
The breast which glows with fire divine— 
The truth that terror cannot quail— 
Vainly with faith and hope combine, 
“ To lift the morrow’s sombre veil.” 


Go bid the leaping mountain mill, 

To stay its flight, and still its roar! 
Go ask Vesuvius’ fount to chill 

Her burning lava into ore; 
The thunder e’en to hush its tone, 

The whirlwind to give up its wail, 
When they shall each obedience own, 

Then man may “ lift the morrow’s veil.” 
The present hours are ever rife, 

With nature's high interpretings, 
To one untainted with the strife, 

The world around our pathway flings. 
The mental gaze, however strong, 

Can never pierce that shadowy vale 
Through which celestial pilgrims throng, 

Sereened by “ the morrow's dusky veil.” 
To-morrow! oh, how oft that word, 

By radiant lips is gaily spoken, 
When hope comes like the envoy bird, 

Which brought the patriarch’s olive token. 
When lovely lids with tears are wet, 

While dreaming o’er her maiden sorrow, 
Time here may his insignia set, 

And there will never come a morrov. 

H. H. CLEMENTS. 





Original. 
THEE WELL. 


FARE 


Farewertr! whate’er my lot may be, 
While tossed on life's tempestuous sea ; 
*Til every nerve in death shail thrill, 


I'll love thee, love thee, love thee still! 


Should storms of sorrow o'er my path 
Unfold their raven-wings of wrath, 

Or pleasure strew my path with flowers ; 
I'll change not with life’s changing hours. 
Farewell! may peace thy steps attend, 
Till life’s brief pilgrimage shall end; 
Then may we meet on that bright shore, 
Where farewell tears are shed no more! 





| EDITORS’ TABLE. 


With the present iseue we greet our numerous readers with 
! the second number of the new volume of the “ Ladies’ Com. 
| " ; : 

| panion and Literary Expositor,” While the recent grea 
| improvements, which we have made in the mechanical, artis. 
| tical and literary character of our magazine, have elicited the 
most elaborate encomiums of our readers and the press, we are 
| determined to spare neither labor nor expense to continue the 
| “Ladies’ Companion ” on an eminence not only unattained, but 
unapproachable. The style, and beauty, aud classical elegance 
| it already combines, are unequalled by any of its competitor, 
| With a brilliant array, of the most distinguished writers of 
| prose and verse in the country, employed to contribute to ow 
| columns, the articles which adorn the pages of the “* Compa- 
| ion,” from month to month, shall be of the highest order of 
correct taste and literary excellence. To mingle, in prope 
proportions, the instructive with the entertaining, will be ou 
aim, and this object we shall be abundantly able to accomplish 
As adesire for the pictorial prevails extensively among ow 
readers, the costliest and richest plates from the burins of the 
most celebrated engravers, will embellish the future issuer o/ 
our work, in addition to the quarterly plates of fashion. | 
its present elegant form, with the richest flowers of intellect, 
blooming through its pages the “ Companion” presents supe- 
rior claims upon the favor of the reading public. 


| Mrs. Sovrney axp Mrs. Sicourwney.—The absurd story 
| which has been going the rounds of the daily papers, respeci- 
ing a certain correspondence between Mrs. Sigourney and Mn. 
| Southey, would be scarcely worth noticing in this place, wert 
it not for the fact, that while almost every journal] has prope- 
gated the scandal, comparatively few have taken the trouble 
to notice its refutation. Those who enjoy the pleasure of Mn 
Sigourney’s acquaintance, need po new assurance to copvisct 
| them that she is as eminently gifted in the virtues which adorn 
| private life, as in the talents which enable her to minister & 
| the intellectual tastes of the reading public. But to those ¥» 
| only know her as an author, it may be necessary to state, the 
a few days after the appearance of the “ imported slander” 
| among us, the Hartford Courant contained a single stateme! 
| of facts, which at once disproved it, without the aid of arge 
ment. E. CE 


| Noartu River Sream-poats.—The steamers, constituting 
regular line, that now ply upon the waters of the Hudson, # 
| unrivalled in the beauty and symmetry of their model, 
splendor of their accommodations, and the practical skill 
| science and gentlemanly deportment of their officers, by #! 
similar boats in the union. A wonderful degree of improv 
| ment has been expended upon all our steam-propelied vests 
H but in nove of them does it appear to so manifest advantage # 
|) in those upon the North River, But experience is the mot 
| satisfactory judge in these matters; therefore, let him * 
wishes to realize their superior fleetness, and their admirsi 
t provisions for comfort, just try them once, and he will 0 
| them again and agein. The Empire, the Troy, the Rocher 
, the South America, the North America, and the Swailo*,** 
now in daily use, aud the Cataract, and the Great Wertt™ 
| (both new boats,) will be added to the line in the course of @ 
i summer. 





| Natiowat AcapemMY of Designs.—It is impossible, * Sd 
| short space we cap appropriate to a notice of those match” 
productions of the pencil, which have been brought tort” 
! wader the auspices of the academy, to allude to them sat" 
{ or to do them justice as a whole, It must suffice to ay &" 
l they constitute a varied collection of elegant and instree”’ 
\ paintings, among which are forcible iNustrations of impre*™ 
and affecting historical incidents. Any one, who wool * 
glad to see some of the most celebrated characters #4 © 
‘cumstances of the past, as well as the present, pictured o* 
| their reality to the eye, would do well to visit the Nau” 
Academy of Designs. 
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EDITORS’ 


TABLE. 














Sprinc.—Winter has at length retired, after an impotent || Do not suppose that I mean to underrate the mental capabili- 
struggle to usurp the empire of his rightful successor, and es of the great men whom we this night extol. Powerful as 


Spring, the lovely Spring, is here, with her brow wreathed 


they may be, however, it is not to intellectual majesty that we 
have rendered our homage. No, no, we have thrown our votive 


with wild flowers, and her face beaming with soft and sunny wreaths before the shrine of Monat grandeur. 
smiles. If there be a time when all nature bounds in exstacy, Aud is it just? A Curtius, to preserve Rome, threw himself 


and the heart of man leaps responsive to its gushing joyoueness, 


it is at the opening of the vernal season. 


into a yawning gulf, and Curtius is the star of that empire. A 
Lafayette, leaving the luxuries of a court, and the shining ranks 
of a nobility, flew across an ocean to aid man struggling for his 


The groves, that were leafless and bare, as though death | rights; and who would exchange bis fame fer the memory ofa 
had robbed them of their greenness and verdure, and left them Napoleon? A Howard weighed human woe in the scales of his 


to eternal wildness and sterility, are now clothed in the richest 


henevolence, and relieved human wretchedness. Who would 
barter his reputation for the insignia of a Wellington? A 


garniture, and vocal with the delicious music of the sweet Warren poured out, in his life-blood, the first libation on the 


songsters, whose throats are swelling always with the melody 


of praise. It is delightful to wander now amid the solitude of 


the country, remote from the bum and the bustle of city life, 


and Jift up holy hands and devout aspirations to Him who has | 
wisely ordrined the beautiful variety that crowns the succes- | 


sion of the reasons. From the thoughtless child, to the grey- 
haired veteran, all classes of society are eager to rush from 
the confined air of the parlor, to look out upon the bright blue 
sky, and inhale the pure air that nature breathes every where 


around. Youth has been compared with spring, and how hap- | 


pily. They possess the same brightness and beauty, the same 
wild music and merry laugh, and are alike subject to the rapid 
transition from smiles to tears, It is in childhood, too, as it 
is in spring, that those seeds are sown, which bring forth a 
harvest of distinction and virtue, or vegetate in a rank growth 
of infamy and woe. 


Welcome! thrice welcome, gentle Spring! 
A golden bloom 

Thy light and radiant footsteps fling 
O'er winter's tomb. 

The birds of every note divinely sing 
Their tuneful lay ; 

As poised on soft and dappled wing, 
They soar away. 

The sparkling drops of pearly dew 
Have kissed each flower ; 

That opes its petals to the view, 
In grove or bower. 

All nature glows with purest love 
By day and night: 

May man direct a prayer above, 
For life and light! 


Ic will be well occasionally to seek the cool breezes of wood- 
land and dell. It will enliven our spirits, refresh our bodies, 
aod eokindle those glowing sentiments in our bosoms, which 
will remain while life shall endure, as bright oases in the 
Wastes of memory. 


New Music.—James L. Hewitt, 239 Broadway, and Firth 
snd Hall, Franklin Square, have issued two of Russell's cele- 
brated songs—The Newfoundland Dog, and the Dream of the 
Reveller, also, the Suitors, a Ballad, as sung by Miss Lewis. 
Music by Horn, words by George P. Morris. 


Onatory.—Our own free, and glorious land, is full of Genius, 
and how ineffable is the satisfaction to perceive citizens, whose 
tvery faculty has hitherto been enslaved in the engrossing cares 
of commerce, unlock their mind’s chamber, and manifest a 
"pit aspiring to more refined and exalted pursuits, as well 
“ sppreciating the struggling efforts of those, who aim at 
smelioratiog the miseries of the unfortunate. 


sated from our esteemed contributor, William Wallace, Esq., 
‘8 temperance oration, recently delivered in this city. For 
maginative deciamation, our Orators, are said to eclipse those 
7 Earope, and well does this effert verify the assertion, espe- 
a if the effect it produced, be a criterion of its merit. 
ee Peart as | am of wearying, after so long a display of 

a eloquence and intellect, as this night has produced, I 

: ‘ ke my seat without attempting to impress on my | 
ou8g countrymen especially, a grend and important truth, | 


— mev be deducted from this sublime spectacle. That — 
“4 this—vierus, and not INTELLECT, is the Immortalizer. 





altar of American freedom, and the spot which holds his frame 
is holier far 
Than all the pyramids which we 
Have ever yet to mortal built— 
Who aimed to gild a memory 
Which stood on self or laurelled guilt ! 
Man may admire genins, but he almost adores the benefactor, 
the philanthropist ; for in bim he bebolds the Mora starting 
out pure, beautiful, and immortal, rising above Time, and 
sealed by eternity. (cheers) Then depend not on intellect 
alone. By it, it is true, you may pluck the deepest secret from 
the bosom of the earth, or unveil the most awful mystery of 
the universe. The very elements may cower at your feet; the 
very stars may whisper iv your ears of their ingoings and out- 
goings, 
While they roll 
In silent pomp, around the cevtral soul. 
Ay, you may chain creation to your car, still, still you will find 
| that if MIND is a giant, viRTUE is an angel. 
When the song of Milton may have died into a faint whisper 
| im the ear of the future: when the voice of Mireabeau may 
wander echoless around the tombs of the old, and the cradles 
of new generations; when the sublime theory of Newton may 
have been subjected to the fickleness of humanity, and fade 
before some other starry scheme—the glory of Howard, 
Mathew and Washington, shall beam the unfading light of all 
nations, and the worshipped Cynosure of all time. (Rounds of 
applause.) Yes! yes! When the wreath of the bard shall 
wither ; when the production of the sculptor shall have moul- 
dered into dust; when the voice of the orator shall have died 
on the lips of antiquity ; when the fame of the warrior shall be 
|| no longer recorded by the hymning minstrel ; when the theory 
of the philosopher shall bear upon its ruins the splendid col- 
umns of some other planetary vieion—that which hallows the 
cottage, and sheds a splendor around the palace shall never 
decay! It is written in blazing capitals on the pillars of 
Heaven, and reflected down to earth; it is celebrated by the 
| angels of God around the great white throve!” 


Hosoxes: Harper & Brothers.—Such is the title of a charm- 
ing novel, the production of Theodore Fay. It has been out of 
our power to examine it but cursorily, and yet we have read it 
enongh to discover that the plot is well conceived, and skilfully 
and effectively drawn out. Like the previous writings of the 
author, it abounds in fine thoughts finely expressed ; and what 

|| may be regarded as its most attractive and redeeming feature 
is the vein of excellent moral sentiment that pervades it. The 
strictures upon duelling, may be thought by some to be too 
elaborate, but their healthy tone, and the fascinating garb in 
which they are arrayed, may render them produetive of a 
| Vast amount of benefit. 


Joun Trier: Harper & Brothers: His history, character, 
and position.—This is a small pamphict of forty pages, prepa- 
red by a political partizan in defence of the character and ad- 
ministration of the President of the United States. It is writ- 
ten with vigor and a good degree of taste, and endeavors to 
maintain the honesty and consistency of Mr. Tyler during his 
whole public career, as well as his superior ability as a scholar 


| and a writer. A portrait of the President is prefixed. 
The subjoined gladiatorial bust of forensic eloquence, ema- | 


Autson’s History or Evrore.—The eighth and ninth num- 


| bers of this valuable work have been laid upon our table; and 


the exceedingly cheap rate, at which this excelien: bistory can 
be purchased, in its present form, should cause it to be placed 
in the hands of every reader. When completed, it will make 
a valuable addition to accessible historical literature. It is 
very neatly published by the Harpers. 


A Jovanal OF THE DisasTeRs In ArrcHaNisTAN tw 1841,-42: 
By Lady Sale: Harper & Brothere.—An exceedingly interest- 
ing work, which will richly repay a perusal. 
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Conquest and SELF-CONQUEST{ OR WHICH MAKES THE 


Hero!—A well written, instructive, moral tale—which is pub- |, man,” which was altogether unsuccessful. 


lished in a small volume by Harper & Brothers. 


Bankrupt Srortes: Edited by Harry Franco.—No. 1, is 
the first of the Haunted Merchaut—a spirited and interesting 
sketch, in which we think that we detect the graphic pen of the 
author of the well known Polygon Papers. Published by John 
Allen, 139 Nassau street. 


AvETHeta; on Letrers oN THE TRUTH OF CaTnoLic Doc- 
Trines.—Seldom have we seen a work, that combines more 
rea! excellencies than this beautiful volume. It is from the pen 
of C. C. Pise, D. D., a distinguished Catholic clergyman of this 
city, and the style and argument throughout , evince the ability 
of the author as a finished scholar and polemical disputant. An 
admirable likeness, introduces you to the writer at the opening 
of the book. The object of these letters is to sustain the pro- 
minent doctrines of the church, to which the author is attached, 


by discussing, in an ornate and agreeable style, the more strik- |, 


ing distinctions, that obtain between the Catholics and Pro- 
testonts. No one can arise from their perusal, without being 
delighted with their chasteness and elegance, if not convinced 
of the correctness of the sentiments they inculcate. The 
mechanical execution is remarkably good, and displays to great 
advantuge, the taste of E. Dunigan, the publisher. 


Suakspeare.—Every attempt to explain and illustrate the 
writings of the immortal “ Bard of Avon,” will be weil received. 
Unequalled as they always have been and always will be in the 
department of literature they occupy, and necessury as they 
are to the perfection of the accomplished scholar in a severe 
oud discriminating taste, we are glad that the Harpers have as- 
sumed the task of issuing them in numbers, accompanied with 
important notes, and illustrated by splendid engravings. This 
new edition will be completed in eight numbers. 


Wiip Scenes tn trae Forest anp Praise: By C. F. Hof- 
tmane—This charming volume was originally published in Lon- 
don, some years since, and we welcome most cordially its pre- 
rent appearance among us. In his racy sketches of character, 
grophic limuings of nature, and the delicate and truthful 
touches with which he depicts scenes of pathos, Mr. Hoffman 
has rarely been equalled, and certainly never excelled. He 
possesses also the merit, (too rare among our native writers) of 
being perfectly American in his feelings and impressions, while 
hin style is marked with scholarship and elegance. We pre- 
dict for this book, the most decided success, especially, since 
the price at which it has been published, places it within the 
reach of every one. Our copy, however, has not come to hand. 


Taces ov Miss Lestie.—Lea & Blanchard, have issued Miss 
Leslie's stories of Mre, Washington Potts, and Mr. Smith. Her 
writings are too well known and appreciated by the public to 
require from us any commendation. 


Sreawann's Suirewreck: By Mre. Porter.—This thrilling 
narrative hae just been issued from the press of the Harpers. 
Jo its present abridged form it exhibits all the interesting and 
instructive features of the original publication, while nothing 
appears that is at all unessontial. No one can read it without 
pleasure and profit. 


Sowvers, ano orner Porms: By Wm. Lloyd Garrison; 
Oliver Johnson.—We cannot speak much forthe poetical merit 
of this littl velume, but the spirit which animates it, however 
wrongly directed, cannot but command respect. Most of the 
porms have immediate relation to slavery, with which subject, 
the author has made his name pretty well known. 


Micman's History or rue Jews.—-A re-priet of Harpers’ 
Family Library, in a cheap form. The work is well known 
and fully appreciated. Price of each number twenty-five cents. 


Treararcats.—Pank.—The capital feature of this old estab- 
lishment was the production of Grandfather Whitehead, the 
principal character in which was ebly and faithfully pourtrayed 
by Placide, and went off with wnusuel eclat. A new faree was 





|| also introduced the past month, entitled, “ Binks, the Bay. 


Henry P. Grain 
made his debut on the American stage, in the characte 
| of Hamlet, which was executed to the life, maugre the ina. 
| dibleness of his voice in the two first scenes. This defer: 
was completely remedied, however, before he concluded. \. 
| G. is an aecomplished scholar, and a charming writer, and w» 
| formerly the witty and efficient editor of the “ Punch,” and thy 
|“ Squib,” which are published in London. Hackett, the inimi. 
| table Hackett, strode the stage, too, in his aswal round of cha. 
| acters, and drew very respectable houses. 


Bowery.—Throughout the month, which has just expire, 
an extraordinary degree of success has crowned the indefatin. 
| ble exertions of the manager of this popular establishmen. 
| He has labored well, and well has he been rewarded. The mo 
| brilliant and effective piece, that has enlivened the deus 
| audiences, that have nightly thronged this place of amusemen, 

is Morton's admirable production, entitled Henri Quair. 
fabs play itself is magnificent, and the style of splendor, « 

which it has been gotten up, is altogether unprecedented, Tr 
music, which was arranged by Bishop, was exceedingly fn, 
and executed with much taste, and it added greatly to tk 
general effect. The scenery was beautiful and striking, and 
| hances the previous reputation of the young artist, Heise: 
| The gentlemen, who officiated in the different parts, were per- 
fect representations of the characters they were called to x 
Hamblin won golden opinions for his impressive delineatia 
of Henri. With all his powers as an actor, he never appear! 
| to better advantage. The real Henri, living, breathing, mor 
ing was before a breathless and enchunted multitude. Gain, 
as Jocrisse, the soul of merriment, and J. R. Scott as the rovp 
and keen old soldier Moustache, were perfectly at home in ther 
respective spheres, as were the others, who participated in th» 
charming play. Mrs. Shaw, the most talented actress ups 
the stage, has, also, been performing a brilliant engagemes! 
“ Love's Sacrifice,” with each representation, becomes wor 
popular. Theatricals, at the Bowery, at least, have recei’t 
a new impulse to propel them onward. Through the spp 
ing difficulties by which he has been environed, and wie 
would have crushed a man of “ stuff less stern,” Mr. Hamble 
has forced his way, and a full measure of reward is about 
meted out to him for his surprising and indomitable per" 
rance. 





CuatuaM.—Forrest and Miss Clifton have concluded » & 
gagement at this theatre, which proved a complete filet 
in its results. Forrest appeared in the Patrician'’s Davgh” 
which drew but thin audiences, as was the case when this pe" 
was first presented on its boards. 





Ovrmprc.—The actors and actresses have been taking 
benefits, which were all well attended. This excellent thet” 
has enjoyed a propitious season, and its worthy manage” 
been amply compensated for his upwearied labors to pleas. 


Summer Fasnions— Walking Dress.—Robe of damask, "* 
med with satin—skirt very full, and encireled with a wre” 
satin or silk mantelet, bordered with a deep fringe; dem” 
of various materials, with close fronts, and decorated 
flowers. Hair in ringlets. 


Evening Dress.—Piain purple, or lilac satin robe, trim” 





body of the dress made low. The hair is braided behind,” 
gathered in clusters of ringlets on each side of the face, ™ 
mounted with a coronal of myrtle, and adorned with flowe™ 
Bridal Dresa.—Tunie of white satin, skirt full, and we 
up on each side with a rosette of flowers, low on the a" 
with three plaits extending down the breast, sleeves term” 
ting at the elbows; the front of the tunic decorated *”' 
wreath of lwurel. Hair in ringlets with a coronal of leurt! 
Carriage Dress.—Tunic of plain mazzarine blue silk," 
low, embroidered with figured lace. Hair in ringlets 








with flounces in front; bodice waist plain, and skirts very! 


=a ene 


peau of black valvet, adorned with Gowers. x 
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